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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


We are convinced that the greatest service that can be 
rendered to the cause of Peace at the present juncture is 

to throw some healthful douches of cold 
mie water over the lyrical statesmen and the 

hysterical journalists who have made egregious 
exhibitions of themselves concerning the recently “‘ initialed ” 
but still unratified Treaty of Locarno. If they continue 
their October rhapsodies throughout the month of November, 
this document would not have a dog’s chance of Ratification, 
as Europe would be so charged with suspicion of British 
motives in indulging in this unmeasured enthusiasm that 
the Treaty would perish like the Covenant of the League 
of Nations in the United States—killed by British gush. 
This we should regret because though “ Locarno” may not 
be the “miracle” imagined. by our Prime Minister, nor 
the Millennium acclaimed by our Foreign Minister, it was a 
useful and creditable episode, which might prove helpful, 
though the world is always more impressed when others 
blow our trumpets than when we insist on blowing them 
ourselves. However, we must make allowance for Amateur 
Diplomats who differ from professionals in several respects, 
notably in their inability to allow their achievements to 
do their own propaganda. Like a hen that has laid an 
egg, they must proclaim the obvious to the universe. A 
moment’s reflection should have satisfied experienced men 
of affairs that nothing but harm could accrue from hailing 
any British representative returning from an International 
Conference as ‘a conquering hero,” as the only tenable 
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inference from such a proceeding is that some other Power 
or Powers must have had the worst of it. As the Treaty 
only becomes effective when it is ratified, and as ratification 
ex hypothesi depends on the support and approval of public 
opinion in various countries, whose views notoriously 
diverge because their interests conflict, it would be difficult 
to conceive more thoughtless or tactless utterances than 
several that have proceeded from Ministers since the retum 
of their colleague from Switzerland. Should Ratification 
miscarry they will have no one to thank but themselves, 
This Niagara of premature enthusiasm was, as we all knov, 
inspired by unimpeachable motives and with an exclusive 
desire to display devotion to the cause of Peace, but good 
intentions are not enough by themselves to preserve Peace 
in this wicked world. Sympathy, understanding, imagina- 
tion are equally necessary, but are rarely found among 
Parliamentary Statesmen, who can only think of and speak 
to their own public, unmindful of the different atmosphere 
abroad. 


Viscount GREY OF FALLODON, who is one of our few public 
men who have seriously studied Foreign Affairs and, in spite 

of his Whig proclivities, is capable of appre- 
Over: | ciating that there can be other points of 
enthusiasm s : 

view than his own, or than our own, while 
generously acknowledging Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s share 
of the Locarno Conference, issues a timely warning against 
*‘ over-enthusiasm.” This we trust may not be lost upon 
our rhapsodists unless they wish to shatter their own 
** Miracle ’’ and to wreck their own Millennium. The Times, 
which had opened on the top note with a ‘‘ Peace at Last” 
leading article, is too well informed to keep it up, and 
subsequently endorsed and enforced Viscount Grey’s caution, 
even going so far as to rebuke Lord Grey himself against 
indulging in “dreams” concerning Soviet Russia which 
the rhapsodists believe they are about to rope in to the 
general Brotherhood of Man. Fortunately, the general 
public have displayed their customary good sense and 
maintained a stoical calm which Responsible Statesmen 
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would have been wise to emulate. The excitement has 
been confined to political, journalistic, and bureaucratic 
circles. The average Briton of either sex has been promised 
the Millennium so often since the Armistice to be let down 
as often, that when he or she hears Ministers or ex-Ministers 
“slopping over’ and declaring that Locarno opens a new 
epoch in human affairs, and that hereafter events will be 
dated B.L. and A.L. instead of B.C. and A.D., they do 
not take it too seriously, as they have no desire to court 
fresh disappointments. They are mildly surprised that 
Statesmen who had always insisted that the existence of 
the League of Nations precluded the possibility of another 
Great War should now be equally confident that Locarno 
has established the régime of perpetual peace. The British 
public, therefore, not unnaturally ask themselves whether 
our public men are as expert on such matters as they claim 
to be. There is increasing reluctance to “go nap” on 
judgments that have been continually at fault, and on the 
post-war prophecies of those whose pre-war attitude was 
ademonstrable and perilous blunder. 


Tat British people—whatever their spokesmen may say— 
are not expecting too much from “ Locarno.” They dis- 
Fi count the extravagance with which it is 
sai of discussed by the higher Politicians. They 

have heard too much about “Scraps of 
Paper’? to suppose that Powers can be transformed by 
merely signing another. They hope for the best and prefer 
that the Pact be ratified, as it may, as a steadying influence 
for the time being, do more good than harm, but they cannot 
believe that any nation has completely changed its character 
during the last fortnight of October, and will be agreeably 
surprised if the Treaty makes a tithe of the difference 
predicted by Downing Street with which the wish is father 
to the thought. We can all see for ourselves that “ Lo- 
carno”’ is differently interpreted in different countries, and 
already protest is heard abroad at the meaning officially 
attached to it here. To Great Britain it is represented as 
spelling Peace—perfect, inviolable, and perpetual peace— 
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based on the belief that all our Allies will remain Allies— 
though we may no longer call them by that invidious 
appellation reviving a certain but remote Great War— 
while all enemies will become friends not only of ourselves 
but of every other nation they fought against. To France 
and Belgium “Locarno” suggests greater security for 
their Western Frontier which Germany would be more 
reluctant to attack were she convinced that she would also 
have to reckon with Great Britain and Italy, but intelligent 
Frenchmen regard it as little more than an interval, believing 
as they do that Germany means mischief at her own time, 
and so far it must be admitted the French have proved 
themselves better judges of German psychology than their 
opposite numbers on this side of the Channel. For Ger- 
many “‘ Locarno” possesses considerable attractions which 
some Germans cannot see because they are not bright 
politically. But to their longer-headed compatriots this 
Western Security Pact spells Emancipation from Allied 
tutelage and supervision, They count on reducing the 
military occupation to a nullity, on making foreign control 
of German armaments still more farcical than it is at present, 
on acquiring a diplomatic status that will enable them to 
drive in a wedge that will split the Anglo-French Entente 
with the aid of their friends in London. Germany thinks 
she will now be free to bully Poland without risking British 
interference, that she will attract limitless American and 
considerable British capital, and enter the League of 
Nations, which she will ultimately boss, and meanwhile 
exploit for the recovery of her Colonial Empire. As real 
politikers Germans are not worrying about any under- 
takings they have signed or pledges given, because though 
British orators dilate on the ‘ Sacrosanctity of Treaties,” 
Germany holds that obligations only bind any nation 
strong enough to ignore them so long as they suit the 
Signatory. It was not a “ militarist”’ but a ‘‘ Responsible 
Statesman ’’—a civilian and a “‘ moderate ”—who reproached 
the British Ambassador in Berlin in August 1914 because 
the British Government was going to war for “a scrap of 
paper.” Only our “ Gullibles” imagine that unchanged 
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and unchanging because unchangeable. Germany has 
changed. The Treaty of Locarno is neither the Millennium 
nor, we fear, a milestone in that direction, though it could 
be made serviceable to the cause of peace were there more 
common sense in London. 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate fate of the Locarno Pact, or 
its influence on the course of events, it is desirable that the 
J British public at home and abroad should 
feet read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
usiness ; ; Hee 
operative documents so as to be in a position 
to appreciate what the British Government is pledging 
them to and what is expected of them. It is a melancholy 
fact that Foreign Affairs interest but a small minority of 
educated Englishmen and Englishwomen, Scotsmen and 
Scotswomen, Welshmen and Welshwomen, being voted “a 
bore” by the vast majority, and possessing infinitesimal 
attractions for the man in the street or the lady in the 
bus, except at moments of international excitement. It 
must likewise be admitted that those who take an intelligent 
interest in external affairs have steadily diminished and 
are fewer in number than before the war. We are told 
that similar conditions prevail in most Dominions, and 
that it is extremely and increasingly difficult to persuade 
any considerable proportion of the public overseas to apply 
their minds to any political problems outside their own 
States. This is not unnatural, because everybody’s shirt is 
nearer to him than his coat; but this widespread reluctance 
to give so much as a passing thought to matters which 
though geographically distant are of vital moment make it 
more than difficult for the British Empire to pursue a 
coherent and intelligent policy. Moreover, it enables small, 
active, and often pernicious minorities to exercise an undue 
influence on the Home Government that is anything but 
advantageous to British Foreign Policy, and may be especi- 
ally disadvantageous to the Dominion in whose name these 
busybodies affect to speak. We have already seen traces of 
this in the case of small groups of Highbrows dotted about 
the Empire who exploit the general inertia around them 
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in order to push their various fads. The only remedy is | 


for sound and sensible people everywhere to wake up and 
realize that so-called “‘ Foreign Affairs ’’ are their immediate 
and personal concern as much as any Home Affairs, and 
that more turns on the external relations of the British 
Empire than upon any internal struggles between Ins and 
Outs. 


WHEN issuing (October 20th) the text of the Agreement 
“initialed”? at Locarno, which will not be formally signed 
? until December lst—when that ceremony is 

Ly Official § ty take place in London if the Governments 

iew ; ‘ 

concerned are still of the same mind—the 

Foreign Office published a valuable Commentary setting forth 
the British official view of the “‘ Treaty of Mutual Guarantee 
between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and 
Italy’ as the Security Pact is designated. This Com- 
mentary has had but an exiguous popular circulation at 
home, and if it has been similarly dealt with abroad we 
doubt whether it has reached one in a hundred of ou 
overseas readers except in a sketchy and jejune form. We 
make no apology for epitomizing its contents so far as 
space permits, as without it the laity may find the Treaty 
—the text of which will be found in our Correspondence 
Section at the end of this number—more difficult to under 
stand, and it is essential for everybody to recognize that it 
is their Treaty and not some private arrangement made 
between various Foreign Offices. The Commentary points 
out that this New Security Pact is the central feature of 
the Locarno Conference. It guarantees the inviolability of 
the frontier between Germany and Belgium and Germany 
and France. Though not yet signed, its terms are definite 
and fixed. It cannot now be altered, “‘and when the 
members of the Conference reunite in London on Decem- 
ber Ist to proceed to the formality of signature they wil 
come with all the force of the considered opinion of theit 
respective countries behind them.” (In parenthesis, we 
would suggest that fireworks, bouquets, brass bands, ete, 
should be postponed until the goods have been delivered.) 
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is | When the British Government expressed their unwilling- 


ness to accept the Geneva Protocol of 1924 they decided 
that “‘the most helpful method of solving the security 
problem was by an arrangement limited in scope but dealing 
effectively with the area from which trouble was most 
likely to spring. Establish a better state of affairs on the 
western frontiers of Germany and the good results would 
radiate until general peace was assured. That is the 
policy enshrined in the Treaty of Locarno.” 


Tuxz scope of the Treaty was foreshadowed in the diplomatic 
correspondence between the British, French, and German 
fn i labili Governments following the publication of the 

‘ha ty German Notes of February 9, 1925, which 
opened the negotiations. “‘ Article 1 embodies the guarantee 
by all the contracting parties of the inviolability of the 
frontiers between Germany and France and Germany and 
Belgium and the maintenance of the territorial status quo 
which these frontiers establish. It is this provision for the 
stabilization of the situation created by the Treaty of 
Versailles which is the cardinal point of the treaty.” If 
the German frontier on the one side, or the Belgian or 
French frontier on the other, be violated it would be due 
to:attack by one of the other nations. Therefore Article 2 
contains Germany’s express undertaking not to make war 
on either France or Belgium, and these in their turn under- 
take not to make war on Germany. According to the 
Commentary : 

The language of this article is carefully chosen; there are circumstances 
in which war is legitimate. These are provided for in the latter part of the 
clause. First of all, there is the case of self-defence. If Germany attacks 
France, France is, of course, entitled to defend herself and to make war upon 
Germany for the purpose. There is also another case falling under this same 
heading. By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles Germany agreed that a 
specified area in the Rhineland should be demilitarized, and that she would 
abstain in it from military works and preparations for war. She also agreed 
that a breach of this undertaking should be regarded as a hostile act. Con- 
sequently, if Germany violates these undertakings with the clear intention 
of making war, France is entitled by the Treaty of Versailles (Article 44) to 
resort to military action at once in order to defend herself. 

Secondly, there is Article 16, of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, constraining members of the League “to take 
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action against a disturber of the Peace.” Thirdly, there i 
the case where under the Covenant itself ‘‘ a resort to war 
is legitimate or when the Council or the Assembly decide 
that force must be applied.”’ (Do British Dominions realize 
to what they were committed when entangled in President 
Wilson’s League of Nations, subsequently repudiated by 
the United States ?) According to the Commentary, some 
restriction is now applied to the obligations of the League 
by the initialed Treaty, which “‘ contains an engagement 
by France and Belgium and by Germany respectively that 
they will only resort to action under this paragraph against 
a State which has already made an attack.” The official 
Commentator also likewise reaches the somewhat sanguine 
conclusion on a careful comparison of Article 13 of the 
Covenant with Article 5 of the Treaty of Locarno, “ that 
both Germany on one side and France and Belgium on the 
other come under a definite pledge not to begin a war 
against the other. Only where a unanimous decision of 
the Council or the Assembly of the League calls for such 
action can either party initiate measures amounting to war 
against the other.” 


OFFICIALS are nothing if not optimistic, but unofficials will 
find it difficult to repress a smile at the suggestion that 
« Eliminati Prussianized Germany will solemnly sit down 
War minating ond await unanimity in Council or Assembly 
whenever she believes it to be her advantage 
to get her blow in first against any adversary. However, 
this is not the “atmosphere” of Locarno, which, ex hypo- 
thesi, ‘‘has eliminated war,” though the Commentary 
prudently scales down from a higher to a lower note when 
it comes to actualities, and ultimately leaves the relations 
between nations much as they were before Locarno or even 
before the birth of the League of Nations misled well- 
meaning persons into imagining that human nature is 
different from what it is and Nations other than what 
they are: 
If war is eliminated as the ultimate method of settling disputes some other 


method must be found of achieving a settlement. For this purpose by Article 3 
both France and Germany and Belgium and Germany enter into comprehensive 
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engagements providing so far as is possible for settling any cause of difference 
between them by peaceful methods. What are known as justiciable questions— 
questions which can be settled by the application of a rule of law, questions 
involving rights in the strict sense of the term—are to go before tribunals 
entitled to give a decision, and the decision will be binding on the parties. 

Disputes arising out of the clash of political interests or cases where the 
action of one State, though strictly within its rights, is prejudicial to the 
interests of the other are to go before conciliation commissions. No State 
can safely pledge itself for all time and for all cases to accept the recommenda- 
tion of a conciliation commission. Where cither party finds the reeommenda- 
tions of the commission inacceptable the matter must come before the Council 
of the League, as a dispute likely to lead to a rupture (Article 15 of the Covenant), 
and the council will deal with the situation accordingly. 

This is as near as it is possible to get towards a watertight system for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes arising out of the clash of political interests 
or domestic politics. 


There would be general agreement with the statement 
that “this is as near as it is possible to get’ towards the 
dimination of war, but it does not take us very far on the 
road to the Millennium. All it means is that the Council 
of the League will deliberate while the aggressor attacks. 
This would not have kept Germany out of Belgium in 
1914, nor would it keep her out of Belgium to-morrow in 
the absence of other sanctions. These, however, are pro- 
vided, so far as Great Britain is concerned, under Article 4 
of the Locarno Treaty, which is thus interpreted by the 
Commentary. 


Article 4 is the article which particularly affects Great Britain. It contains 
the guarantee that she, as one of the contracting parties, will come to the support 
of Germany if she is attacked by France or by Belgium, or of France or of 
Belgium if either of them is attacked by Germany. An allegation that such 
an attack has been made is to be reported at once to the Council of the League, 
and if the Council holds that such an attack has been made the guarantee is 
to come into immediate operation. 

Germany, Belgium, and France also join in the guarantee. Hence it follows 
that were France to attack Germany in violation of her undertakings in the 
treaty she would find herself opposed immediately by a combination of Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Italy, as well as Germany; were Germany to attack 
France she would find herself immediately opposed by a combination of Great 
Britain, Italy, and Belgium, as well as France. 

Article 4 also provides for a case where immediate action is called for. The 
Council of the League is a body which must have time to arrive at a decision, 
and @ sudden attack may call for instant measures of defence and of support. 
In such @ case the guarantee is to operate at once if the guaranteeing Power is 
satisfied that an attack in breach of the Treaty of Locarno has been made. 


Ih order to “save face” for the League of Nations, which 


by this time was feeling somewhat out in the cold, the 
Commentary elaborately explains 
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Nevertheless, the case is not taken out of the hands of the Council of th 
League. The Council will proceed with its task and issue its findings in dy 
course, and the States which have already taken action in pursuance of th 
guarantee will be bound to comply with the Council’s findings. 


Imagination boggles at the situation that would arise sup. 
posing the Guarantor under the Security Pact had declared 
war, marched upon and smashed a presumed aggressor 
while the Council of the League debated, and subsequently 
that august body decided that the boot was on the other 


leg, that the guarantor was the real aggressor for going of 
at score. 


ARTICLE 5 of the new Treaty contains the guarantee of 
the Arbitration Conventions between Germany, Belgium, 
' and France respectively. Article 6 is designed 
— cle 16 to safeguard all rights enjoyed under the 
Treaty of Versailles. Article 7 represents 
another attempt to salve the amour-propre of the League 
of Nations, while Article 8 clearly indicates the weakness 
of the League as a conclusive reason for not inserting any 
time limit in the Security Pact. Article 10 provides for 
the admission of Germany into the League—another objective 
on which optimists have long set their affections—which 
was, however, only secured on the Allies giving an assurance 
which knocks the bottom out of Article 16 and wil 
accordingly be peculiarly welcome to the British Dominions 
who resented an obligation they could not effectively dis 
charge. This is what is technically termed “ an unofficial 
translation” of a Collective Note to Germany on this 
question : 


The German Delegation has requested certain explanations in regard to 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. We are not in 
@ position to speak in the name of the League, but in view of the discussions 
which have already taken place in the Assembly and in the Commissions o 
the League of Nations, and after the explanations which have been exchanged 
between ourselves, we do not hesitate to inform you of the interpretation which, 
in so far at we are concerned; we place upon Article 16. 

In accordance with that interpretation the obligations resulting from the 
said article on the members of the League must be understood to mean thet 
each State member of the League is bound to co-operate loyally and effectively 
in support of the Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression to al 
extent which is compatible with its military situation and takes its’ geographi 
position into account. 
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The British Official Commentary concludes with a reference 
to the Eastern Treaties to which France rightly attaches 
immense importance, and as to which it is consequently 
impossible for Great Britain to adopt that distant detach- 
ment advocated by unthinking persons who would have 
this country “withdraw” from European affairs. This 
were only “thinkable”’ if this school or “stunt” could 
tow these islands at least 1,000 miles westwards. We are 
a European Power, and as such cannot escape our European 
responsibilities. The Commentary is not so clear as it 
might be on these Eastern treaties, but as, willy-nilly, 
we could not remain indifferent to any disaster to France, 
whether East or West, Great Britain takes rather more 
than an academic interest in the Franco-Polish-German 
arrangements, which are thus officially summarized : 

The guarantee treaties by which France guarantees the arbitration treaties 
between Germany and Poland and Germany and Czecho-Slovakia are not 
mentioned in the Treaty of Locarno, but these two guarantee treaties were 
drawn up at Locarno and will come into force simultaneously with the arbitration 
conventions. In form they are reciprocal. Each of them provides that if 
Germany fails to observe the provisions of the arbitration treaty and couples 
such failure with a resort to war, the parties will reciprocally come to each 
other’s help when attacked. As against Germany such action by France would 
fall either under Article 16 or under Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant, 


and would therefore be in strict conformity with Article 2 of the Treaty of 
Locarno. 

It is these two new treaties between France and Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia to which M. Briand referred in the final meeting of the Locarno Con- 
ference and offered to communicate copies to any other members of the 
conference who desired them. 


ALTHOUGH ecstasies over the Locarno Pact may be tactless, 
premature, and even foolish, because calculated to defeat 
: the object in view, there is one ground for 
Cained s general congratulation among Europeans, 
whether belligerents or neutrals in the Great 

War. Washington had no finger in the pie. No Washington 
politician can claim any connection whatsoever with this 
particular Conference at which there was not the vestige of 
an “Observer” or ‘“ Reporter” to preserve the Trans- 
atlantic illusion that the Old World is helpless without 
American assistance, without the presence of an American 
umpire to see fair play between the distracted Govern- 
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ments of the Eastern Hemisphere. This aspect of Locarno 
has, we are told, not been lost on Washington, where it hag 
created surprise, not to say stupefaction. To Europeans 
generally it is a source of unfailing satisfaction. Washing. 
ton politicians have spoilt several International Conferences, 
beginning with the disastrous Paris Peace Conference, 
which President Wilson was allowed to dominate and from 
the toils of which the world has been trying to escape ever 
since. Europe is prepared to concede the utmost com: 
petence to American statesmanship in its proper spher 
and on its own continent, and would never for a moment 
question its ability to understand and uphold the interests 
of the United States. But from President Wilson dow: 
wards Washington Politicians have two insuperable dis- 
qualifications as arbiters of the affairs of other nations, 
They are entirely ignorant, and like many ignorant men 
totally unaware of their ignorance. It is almost painful to 
hear the views of any prominent politician from the 
“other side” on our problems, They are so ingenuous 
and superficial. It is hardly worth a German propa 
gandist’s while to set a booby trap for the Transatlantic 
tourist who is inside it before it has been baited. Without 
expecting too much from. Locarno, it is not extravagant to 
hope that in this one respect it may be a precedent, and 
now that British, French, Italian, German, and Belgian 
politicians have discussed common affairs in the absence of 
their American creditors, any other conferences that may 
be necessary between them will be held under the same 
conditions and without extraneous and disturbing factors 
that have no more to do with the case than “the flowers 
that bloom in the spring.” Washington Politicians have 
long made it apparent that their sole interest in Europe is 
that of “duns.” Self-respect if nothing else should there 
fore encourage European Powers to establish some sort of 
diplomatic Monroe doctrine in their own Hemisphere. 


Tue Washington correspondent of the Morning Post reports 
some chagrin in Washington official circles beneath all 
conventional congratulations on the Locarno Conference. 
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This is not surprising. Washington Politicians, as represent- 
ing the most prosperous Power on the planet, are so toadied 
by International Financiers and International 


How Journalists that they not unreasonably 
bs rf - believe that nothing can or should occur 


except under their patronage. The holding 
of any Conference without them is almost an act of lése- 
majesté, and the fact that one separated without its mem- 
bers coming to blows is scarcely credible. As the aforesaid 
Morning Post Washington Correspondent puts it, the 
“shock” is due to the belief that ‘“‘ has grown up on this 
side of the Atlantic that Europe was so torn by hatred that 
it was impossible to reconcile its jealousies without the sooth- 
ing hand of the United States.” We have few illusions 
concerning Locarno, as that way disappointment and 
bitterness lie; but it would be a signal gain to each and 
all of them could European Powers agree henceforward to 
differ among themselves and not consent to be played off 
against one another as pawns in American domestic politics 
for the benefit of a statesmanship whose working motto is 
Divide et Impera. No nation loses more by American intru- 
sion in Europe than Great Britain; but we are compelled 
to admit that British Governments are mainly responsible 
for drawing Washington in where it is not needed, where 
as often as not it has no wish to be, under the influence of 
that paralysing obsession concerning “ the English-Speaking 
Nations” which benumbs the faculties of our leading public 
men of all Parties and is rapidly reducing Great Britain to 
the ignominy of becoming a political, financial, and social 
satellite of U.S.A. 


SxouLD “‘ Locarno” prove as pregnant as optimistic British, 
and sanguine French, Ministers anticipate, it should exercise 
The salutary influence on the aforesaid Anglo- 
Ginesion American obsession, from which public men 
of all parties in this country suffer and which 
isnot a little responsible for many blunders made and much 
humiliation sustained before and since the Armistice. British 
Governments invariably insist on treating Washington Govern- 
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ments as though the latter necessarily saw eye to eye with highl: 


‘Downing Street on the strength of the “ English Speaking” 
legend. This fiction is encouraged by the “slosh” thy 
forms the stock-in-trade of after-dinner orators at Pilgrims 
Dinners, of post-luncheon orators at the English Speakiy 
Union, and the “blood is thicker than water’’ schol 
generally. It is a serious element in exacerbating Anglo 
American relations as only a microscopic minority ¢ 
Americans reciprocate these sentiments, the vast majority 
being exasperated by the calm assumption of leadi 
London journals that Brother Jonathan and John Bull ar 
political twins, and that it is, therefore, the interests of the 
latter to inveigle Washington statesmanship into any inter. 
national business in which J.B. is engaged. In truth 
opinion is all the other way in the United States. Outside 
@ minute minority that is politically negligible, the popula 
saying, “find out what John Bull wants and do th 
opposite,” represents the effective public opinion of the 
Great Republic. Everyone who cares to look below the 
surface and to see things as they really are rather than a 
perfervid Anglo-Americanizers would have them be, knows 
that a substantial factor in America’s abstention from the 
League of Nations was the unrestrained enthusiasm with 
which President Wilson’s hobby was greeted by “‘ responsible 
statesmen ”’ in this country as by the Press. This aroused 
a volume of suspicion from San Francisco to New York, 
which President Wilson’s adversaries were able to turn to 
irresistible account. On this side of the Atlantic the father 
of the League of Nations was never regarded as “ pro 
British,” but at home he became tarred with the “ pro 
British” brush, which is fatal to any American politician 
to whom it can be successfully applied. His fate would 
have given pause to illusionists in this country if anything 
could. 


Hap the Americans thought that John Bull was hostile to 
the League of Nations no power on earth could have pre 
vented them from joining it. But when they were told 
that the British were solid for it, being super-sensitive, 


citize 
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highly suspicious, and therefore most gullible, American 


citizens felt there must be some catch, and swallowed 

. the propaganda of the enemies of the League 
One-sided, that it was “a Machiavellian British trap 
—_ to entangle unwary Washington statesmen in 
European affairs for the exclusive benefit of England.” 
They consequently cast a record vote against the Covenant 
and literally smothered President Wilson and his Party 
for trying to commit the United States to anything so 
monstrous. From that day to this the Americans have 
refused to look at Geneva, which has become as a red rag 
toa bull. The League has been dropped like a hot potato 
even by the Democratic Party, who curse the day it was 
invented. The more that partisans of the League in 
England declare that “America is coming round,” and 
that “the rejection of the League by the United States 
was due to a misunderstanding,” the farther the Americans 
recede into isolation. To-day President Wilson’s hobby 
has hardly a vocal friend in Senate or House of Representa- 
tives. The utmost “‘ Internationalists ’ in Washington dare 
whisper is ‘‘a World Court,” but this World Court must 
have no connection with the unclean thing in Switzerland, 
nor must it involve the United States in any responsi- 
bilities whatsoever! Could British statesmen once in a 
way be persuaded to look facts in the face, they would 
recognize that Anglo-American co-operation is anathema 
inthe United States, and that the less the two Governments 
have to do with one another politically the better friends 
the two peoples might hope to become. At present Anglo- 
American relations are conducted in a false atmosphere. 
Downing Street insists on regarding the White House as 
its political twin and treating it accordingly, while the 
White House knows that its doom would be sealed in the 
eyes of the American Elector if it reciprocated. Anyone 
who doubts this depressing diagnosis need only read the 
temarkable correspondence of the American Ambassador in 
london during the Great War, Dr. Walter Page, who could 
hot get a hearing in Washington the moment he was sus- 
pect as “‘ pro-British.”’ President Wilson would not even 
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read his letters. Note again the course of events in China 


where the British Government as usual assumes that British } 


and American interests are identical, while Washington as 
usual assumes that they diverge. 


Unti the other day there was remarkable reticence in the 
British Press concerning the revival of German Colonial 
A “Try On” ambitions, of which there have been many 

indications, unofficial, semi-official, and ultj- 
mately official, on the other side of the North Sea. This 
attitude may conceivably have been inspired by a hint 
from Downing Street, as there are few topics Ministers are 
less anxious to have ventilated than “‘ the return of German 
colonies.” It would be highly convenient for those who 
believe in the policy of what used to be termed “ graceful 
concessions ”’ were there silence on this subject, as it might 
then be feasible for squeezable statesmanship to “ meet 
German views” by promising to “ consider ”’ their claims for 
a mandate to administer territories now administered by 
Great Britain or by the Dominions, and subsequently be 
able to present the public here and overseas with the fait 
accompli of a surrender as to which ‘“‘ Ministers had no 
conception that any objection would be made as there had 
been practically no mention of the subject in the public 
Press.” To guard against such a development we have 
continued pegging away month by month in the hope of 
awakening Dominion opinion before it is too late. We are 
glad to hear that the more intelligent South Africans are 
beginning to realize what may be in the wind. They 
believe the restoration of what was “ German South-West” 
to be “unthinkable,” but they regard the transfer of 
Tanganyika to Germany—which is the first item on the 
German Colonial agenda, and one of their earliest demands 
on the League of Nations—with the utmost apprehension, 
not only per se, but as a preliminary to other and more 
extensive encroachments which would make many parts of 
Africa even more unpleasant abodes for white men than 
they are already. It will be interesting to observe how 
General Smuts greets Germany’s coming move in the 
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League of Nations and the League’s response thereto, 
Hitherto the General has deemed the League a magni- 
ficent institution for Europeans, but a less useful factor in 
the subcontinent. He would know that Tanganyika is a 
“try on.” 


Tur reader may not unreasonably challenge us with this 
pertinent question: “Do you seriously suggest that so 
great and virile a nation as Germany can 

a eater be permanently denied the gratification of all 
’ overseas ambition, and successfully restricted 

to Europe? Is it a British interest or the interest of 
Germany’s Continental neighbours that she should be so 
cribbed, cabined, and confined?” Such questions must 
occur to many whenever this subject is mooted. Nor are 
they difficult to answer. We believe it would be to the 
interest of the British Empire that Germany should remain 
a Continental nation rather than revive her overseas Empire ; 
but it is less obviously to the interest of such immediate 
neighbours as France, Belgium, and Poland, all of whom 
night be disposed to encourage a menacing neighbour to 
seek outlets abroad in order to relieve the pressure on their 
own frontiers. We cannot hope to have everything pre- 
cisely as we would wish it to be in this world, and it is 
always wiser to look facts in the face—inter alia the support 
Germany would be able to muster in the League of Nations 
in favour of her re-entry into the colonial sphere and the 
chronic inability of British Governments to say ‘‘ No” to 
Berlin. Fortunately, there is an immense, rich, and practi- 
cally untapped sphere where British and German interests 
need not clash, that under German organization could 
become infinitely more valuable than any Colonies lost by 
the Fatherland in the Great War. We refer to South 
America, more especially Brazil, where there are already 
substantial German settlements. If Germany must expand 
~—not that there is any “must”? about it—we do not see why 
Gréat Britain or any British Dominions need offer insuper- 
able objections to such a development as we have adum- 
brated, which would be infinitely preferable to Germany’s 
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return to Africa or any other places where she could only 
prove a disturbing factor. 


WE shall, of course, be reminded of the Monroe doctrine by 
excited Anglo-Americans, who regard Great Britain as 4 

mere satellite of the United States whog 
cn naveee whole duty consists in saying “ ditto” t 

Washington politicians. We are not hinting 
at anything that could be colourably represented as any 
infringement of the Monroe doctrine or policy which, by 
the way, has never been accepted by any German Gover: 
ment and was definitely challenged by Kaiser Wilhelm on 
more than one occasion. ‘That doctrine applies to the 
extension of political influence in the Western Hemisphere 
being aimed at European territorial encroachments as to 
which Washington was not unreasonably nervous in the 
heyday of the Holy Alliance. It was never intended, no 
has it ever been enlisted, to restrict commercial develop 
ment in South America, and as the world has been recently 
reminded by the Prince of Wales’s wonderful tour, immense 
British interests have materialized in the Argentine and 
elsewhere under the shadow and shelter of the Monroe 
doctrine, which ab initio this country unreservedly accepted: 
Possibly, it might be advisable for the United States Gover: 
ment to obtain a declaration from the present German 
Government that no political influence’ is sought or contem 
plated in any commercial concession, undertakings, 0 
settlements that Germany may obtain in Brazil. This, pre 
sumably, Berlin would nowadays make no objection t 
giving. In that case we cannot see why the White House, 
any more than Downing Street, need veto a form of German 
expansion that would kill several birds with one stone. 
The Germans are avowedly more successful in commer 
than in administration or politics, and would make a fat 
better and more profitable job of any enterprise i 
South America than in their former African or Pacifi 
colonies, where they left anything but pleasant memories. 
They might do more good than harm in such a dereli¢t 
state as Brazil. 
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Ir there is one man who should wish to be neither seen nor 
heard just now it is surely ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, who owes 

his existence in a snug Dutch retreat firstly 
— to his flight in 1918, and secondly to the good 
50 offices of those Associated and Allied states- 
men who “ tipped the wink” to the Dutch Government in 
1919 that though ‘“‘ hanging the Kaiser”? might figure in 
some of their electioneering programmes, the last thing they 
desired was to be in a position to fulfil this promise. 
Encouraged by his immunity and the considerable wealth 
he enjoys by favour of the “‘German Republic ”—which 
was too poor to pay any Allied War costs—the ex-Kaiser 
is once again instructing mankind in Welt Politik, his views 
being purveyed by the notorious German-American, Mr. 
George Sylvester Viereck, to our esteemed contemporary 
the Observer, and published as an interview in its columns 
(October 18th) only two days after the Millennium had been 
signed, sealed, and delivered at Locarno. As not a few shrewd 
observers opine that “‘ Locarno” has brought the Hohen- 
wllern Restoration appreciably nearer, the opinions of the 
head of the family are interesting all the more for demon- 
strating anew that Hohenzollerns resemble Bourbons in 
being unteachable. The ex-Kaiser harked back to his old 
fiend the Yellow Peril, and the Observer reproduced his 
famous cartoon. He now poses as a prophet who had long 
foreseen and warned the world against the danger that is 
now maturing, though he conveniently forgets his own part 
in precipitating whatever peril may now threaten white 
dvilization, by wantonly plunging Europe into the hideous 
blood-bath, of 1914 to 1918. We append the ex-Kaiser’s 
Vindication of himself, which is picturesque if nothing else: 


The fact is (His Majesty asserts) that the long-foreseen and expected 


. | Ttiple Alliance in Asia, not only against Europe, but against the white races, 


pimarily the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Bloc,” has become a reality. Its programme is 
“Asia for the Asiatics.” 

If a serious difference with any European or Anglo-Saxon nation, or group 
of nations, arises, China is, so it seems, to receive assistance primarily from 
Russia and perhaps also from Japan. According to Press reports two hundred 
thousand men in the pay of Moscow, armed and equipped by Japan, are said 
tobe held in readiness for China in case of emergency. 

Japan, it seems, is building ships, destroyers, and submarines for herself 
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as well as for the Russian Government. It is possible that China has agreed ty 
raise, and it is actually preparing to raise, a standing army of eight hundred 


thousand men, trained and commanded by Russian and Japanese officers only, | 


European or American officers being excluded. In Eastern China an Indian 
and Thibetan army is believed to be in formation. Its destination is obvious, 
America, England, and France (although France is possibly a limited partner 


in the enterprise) are designated as potential antagonists in the secret clauses of | 


the Treaty. The Yellow Peril I predicted thirty years ago has arisen in grim 
reality. 


Tue Imperial prophet necessarily has his own version of 
the Great War. It is not, however, peculiar to himself, 
being shared, for political purposes, by an 
immense number of the subjects he deserted, 
particularly those who count most in shaping 
future German policy. We don’t suggest for a moment 
that intelligent Germans seriously believe it, but it is the 
legend that a nation of real politikers have adopted as most 
likely to profit the Fatherland, and as a means of retrieving, 
in the first instance, diplomatically, the losses of the Great 
War. That legend is as follows: Germany was an innocent, 
innocuous, peace-loving, defenceless community—from whose 
thoughts nothing was further than war—ruled by a Pacifist 
Sovereign, whose entire existence had been consecrated to 
the cause of maintaining peace, surrounded by blameless 
Ministers who would hesitate to say ‘‘ Bo” to any goose for fear 
of hurting its feelings. This idyllic community, when least 
expecting it and most unprepared, was suddenly fallen upon 
by its bloodthirsty neighbours, Belgium, France, and 
Russia—all armed to the teeth—egged on by such ur 
principled ruffians as Sir Edward Grey, who ate at least 
one German every morning for breakfast. These miscreants 
were eventually joined by another cut-throat in the person 
of President Wilson. While this wicked work was afoot, as 
the ex-Kaiser confided to Mr. George Sylvester Viereck, and 
as the latter imparted to the Observer, who disclosed it to 
the British public, “ the Orientals are cute customers, with 
their weather-eye open. They lost no time in joining hands 
while their future antagonists, France, England, and 
America, were busy trampling upon Germany ” (sic). That 
is the whole story—the white nations, instead of fighting 
one another, should have fought the black man or the 
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yellow man, or both, under the leadership of the Mailed Fist. 
This version of recent events would be more plausible had 
Belgium invaded Germany, but all available evidence goes 
to show that it was Germany who invaded Belgium, though 
doubtless before long German and pro-German propagan- 
dists on both sides of the Atlantic will re-write this episode, 
and bring it up to date with the rest. 


So much for the Hohenzollern version of the Great War— 
immaculate Germany was the victim of a vile conspiracy. 

What of the future? On this point Hohen- 
The French = Pollerns are equally clear. The energies of 
Peril cc . 

Europe must be bent upon “the revival of 
Germany.” This is coupled with an ingenious explanation 
of France’s reluctance to pay her debts which will, no doubt, 
“go down” in German-America, though it is hardly cal- 
culated to promote that white solidarity which the ex-Kaiser 
declares to be the objective. 

I know what I am saying, for I kept the peace of Europe for twenty-five 
years. England is not, at present, prepared to acknowledge the facts. France, 
on the other hand, is prepared forevery emergency. She is said to be establishing 
a strong air base on the Rhine against both London and Berlin. 

“Marianne ’’ seem to be indulging in a little flirtation with Bolshevist 
Russia and with Japan at the expense of the Anglo-Saxon Bloc. That is the 
reason why France will not pay her debts to the United States, although her 
income is ample enough, even without reparations from Germany. She uses 
American money for armaments. 

The moral of it all is that Bolshevism, which equally 
threatens the British Empire and the United States, can 
only be successfully withstood by “‘re-armed” Germany 
Therefore the re-arming of Germany is a vital British, 
American, and even French interest. In the words of the 
ex-Kaiser, “if London, Paris, Washington, sincerely desire 
to avert this catastrophe (Bolshevization) they have only 
one choice. They must re-arm Germany, and put her on 
her feet again. A united Europe plus Germany can thwart 
Bolshevism. If Germany is excluded from the European 
front, all is lost.” Anyhow, it is a bad look-out for 
civilization, because the first thing a re-armed Germany 
would do as likely as not—indeed, more likely than not— 
would be to make an alliance with Moscow and attack 
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Western Europe. So if Europe be lost without ‘ re-armed” 
Germany, we should certainly be lost with her. She is leg 
dangerous as an open enemy than as a treacherous ally, 
There is a good deal more of the same fustian primarily 
intended for Home consumption, and a usually frank 
exposition of the programme of all those Germans who stil] 
look upon the ex-Kaiser as their leader, plus a good many 
more. 

The whole fearful mess, with its lurid outlook into a bloody future, must be 
cleaned up. It springs from the Treaty of Versailles. It is based on Germany's 
disarmament, on the lie of Germany’s war guilt, and on the denial of Wilson's 
Fourteen Points; America is in honour bound to demand the revision of the 
Peace Treaty in accordance with the solemn pledges of Woodrow Wilson. This 
would be equally a guarantee of her safety. There must be an end once for 


all of occupation. Every inch of German soil must be freed. There must be 
an end of reparations, Dawes plan and all. 


THE French situation in Syria remains shrouded in mystery, 
possibly because the Home politicians, not unlike Home poli- 
ticians elsewhere when there is anything dis- 
agreeable to hide, are afraid to take the French 
people into their confidence. The Politicians 
are primarily responsible for any “regrettable incidents” 
that may have occurred, because for their own purposes 
they insisted on replacing a universally trusted soldier of 
conspicuous and unchallenged competence, General Weygand 
(Marshal Foch’s right-hand man during the later and 
decisive phase of the Great War), by General Sarrail. The 
latter is ‘‘ a political soldier’ who inspires more confidence 
among professional politicians of a certain colour than in 
the French Army. We know the type in England, and 
have suffered under it whenever it obtained a command to 
which it was unequal, though on the whole the British 
Army has been kept clear of politics, and our politicians 
have not started “ heresy hunts” concerning the opinions 
of distinguished soldiers. But in France the epithet “ Re 
actionary” or “ Royalist”? or even ‘‘ Dévote”’ is liable to 
be affixed to some soldiers and ‘‘ good Republicans” to 
others. The politicians have a “ good Republican” in Syria. 
We hope they like it. France generally does not, and is 
anxious as to the upshot of sacrificing military to political 
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considerations. In Morocco, on the other hand, things are 
healthier, as the crisis was too grave, too near, and France 
had too much at stake to permit the politicians to play 
their usual tricks. It was necessary in order to save the 
Painlevé Government from catastrophe in the division 
lobbies to take Morocco seriously, by putting the best talent 
available in charge of this considerable ‘‘ Colonial War,” 
and above all some soldier who inspired National confidence. 
Marshal Pétain filled the bill from every point of view, and 
his acceptance of a thankless and complicated task was 
interpreted as a guarantee by the French people that he 
would enjoy a free hand in the field and that his force would 
be properly supported and supplied from home. 


Since this great soldier took charge in French Morocco 
there has been a remarkable improvement, though it was 
., not expected that Abdel Krim and Co. would 
epenieh be finally disposed of before the autumnal 
rains necessitated a suspension of military 

movement. Marshal Pétain’s task was complicated by 
the fact that the operations were joint, being conducted 
in conjunction with those of the Spanish Government— 
the two Powers striking from widely separated bases—the 
Spanish troops having to effect a landing from ships on a 
hostile coast. All available information indicates that 
neither Marshal Pétain nor General Primo de Rivera (the 
Spanish Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief) have 
anything to complain of in the manner in which their 
respective armies have acquitted themselves. Indeed, they 
have provided a double surprise for the head of the Rifi- 
Jabala Confederation, who must be bitterly regretting his 
insensate refusal to consider the handsome terms he might 
have had almost any time during the last few months. 
Unfortunately, Abdel Krim’s head had been so turned by 
his temporary triumph over Spanish arms and the momentary 
difficulties of France that he imagined he could eject both 
these Great Powers from Morocco if not from North Africa. 
In which megalomania he was encouraged by his German, 
Turkish, and Bolshevist assistants. A lucid leading article 


@ 
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in The Times (October 19th) tells the story prior to the 
present pause. Abdel Krim’s demoralization was com. 
pleted by his annihilation and capture last January of his 
former rival and ally, Raisuli, the leader of the Jabal, 
Clans, with a great hoard of treasure and much Spanish 
booty. In his vainglory, Abdel Krim picked a quarrd 
with the French, whom he attacked, penetrating their 
lines, and by the end of May had created a situation 9 
critical that even the Pacifist Ministry of Paris was com. 
pelled to face the painful fact that the existence of France 
in Morocco was heavily challenged. Abdel Krim had un. 
wittingly rendered both France and Spain one priceless 
service by his very arrogance, which compelled the French 
and Spanish Governments—whose relations are rarely easy 
—to co-operate. They entered into a political and military 
alliance for Morocco purposes, and after a vain effort to 
make peace with the megalomaniac the Allies concerted a 
joint offensive. 


By the end of July Marshal Pétain was in command of 4 
formidable and increasing French Army, concentrated along 

the line of the Wergha, on which Abdel 
a and “Krim had been able to make serious inroads 

in the spring that shook the loyalty of Moorish 
tribes within the French sphere. Marshal Pétain’s subse 
quent operations, according to The Times—which we quote 
on account of its freedom from any pro-French bias— 
have been completely successful: ‘‘ The whole region from 
the Wergha to the frontier has been cleared of the invader, 
many of the rebellious clans have surrendered, and the 
French outposts are now in close touch with the Spaniards 
operating on the Eastern flank of the Rifi. The operations 
have been costly, though not in French lives, The Rifi 
attacked has proved less formidable than the Rifi attacking.” 
At the outset Spanish operations appeared to be hanging 
fire, and there was some doubt whether the Spanish Com- 
mander-in-Chief had not asked too much of the sorely 
tried Spanish Army, which had lost much military prestige 
in Morocco campaigns. Any such apprehensions were, 
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however, brilliantly dispelled. General Primo de Rivera 
completely deceived his cunning enemy by loudly adver- 
tising his intention of disembarking a Spanish force at 
Alhucemas Bay for the purpose of capturing Abdel Krim’s 
capital, Ajdir—so far as he has one—which convinced the 
latter that the real objective must lie elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly native vigilance was relaxed and the Spaniards were 
able to effect their landing at Alhucemas and seized Ajdir, 
repelling all counter-attacks and firmly holding their coveted 
prize. This coup dramatically closes the summer cam- 
paign, and has not unnaturally caused an elation in Spain 
sich as Spaniards had given up expecting from any event 
in Morocco. It has, incidentally, strengthened the 
Directorate, which has provided the country with the only 
decent Government she has enjoyed in our time, and we 
cannot help hoping that it may tend to stem the stream 
of detraction that has found its way from interested quarters 
into various organs of the British Press. This habit of 
“crabbing ”” every form of government that is not identical 
vith our own appears to be growing among journals that 
regard themselves as nothing if not “ broad-minded.” The 
French and Spanish fighting men are to be warmly con- 
gratulated on their achievements, which they must look 
to are not frittered away by the talking-men and the 
witing-men. It is now “up to” Abdel Krim to sue for 
peace. He will be a fool not to do so, or to refuse any 
terms he can get, whatever his German friends may tell him. 


Havina abated confidence in Wizards, we did not share the 
delirious joy manifested in organs of light and leading in 
On Wizards London over the appointment of Monsieur 
Joseph Caillaux as French Minister of Finance. 
We could not regard him as a tower of strength to any 
French Government—no bad Frenchman could be that— 
and we never believed in his rehabilitation of French 
fnance. He has been on tour in Great Britain and the 
United States, and though he was alleged to have “settled ” 
the Anglo-French debt in conjunction with Mr. Winston 
Churchill, there are conflicting versions in Paris and London 
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as to what was actually decided. With this feather in his 
cap the French Wizard crossed the Atlantic, with other 
French Commissioners, and though his negotiations with 
the American Debt Commission were punctuated by applause 
in both Hemispheres, the day at last came when Monsiew 
Caillaux was constrained to confess failure and to retum 
rapidly whence he had come. It were unfair to debit this 
fiasco exclusively to him.* Washington Politicians and 
New York financiers are as difficult to deal with as Shylock, 
their main idea being to have their pound of flesh, even 
when it isn’t there. The richer their country, the mor 
grasping they become, because the more indispensable they 
deem themselves to impecunious mankind. They are the 
post-war Prussians. Monsieur Caillaux’s mistake is to he 
perpetually proclaiming that he is about to “solve” this, 
that,or the other problem. It is the same in home finance, 
From the moment he entered office he advertised the pro 
digies he would perform in balancing the French Budget, 
stabilizing the franc, etc., but the Budget is more unbalanced 
than ever and the franc has slumped so far and so fast a 
to cause a severe slump in Caillaux stock. Le Temps 
caustically compares him to General Trochu, who became 
military governor of Paris in August 1870 and commanded 
the garrison during the siege. He also was always about to 
produce some marvellous plan that would hurl the invading 


* What self-respecting Americans think of their Politicians’ performances 
may be gathered from a recent protest in the Baltimore Sun by Mr. Frank Kent, 
which comment would spoil : 

France needs to borrow and “ our crafty Government,” Mr. Kent writes, 
tells New York bankers to refuse France a dollar until she makes an offer 
acceptable to the Administration. 

‘Tt is a situation that should gratify the souls of the White House economists 
and greatly rejoice gentlemen who are about to get another large cut in their 
surtax this year. It is certainly a grand prospect for the thrifty little Mas 
sachusetts clique, who feel that if they can make France settle on our terms 
she will be able to make payments for at least three years. That would make 
possible still another tax cut in 1927 or 1928, the year of the next Presidential 
election. Just think of that.” 

It is a burden, says Mr. Kent, that may break the back of a friendly nation 
Of course it fills their hearts with hatred, and it makes the rest of the world look 
upon America as the Shylock among the nations. ‘“‘ It is not the sort of thing,” 
he concludes, “ that a lot of people will care to talk to their grandchildrs 
about.” 


the 
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Germans over the Rhine. But it never materialized, and 
the city surrendered. Monsieur Caillaux can scarcely be 
far from throwing up the sponge—or being sent about his 
business by disappointed compatriots—and yet another 
Wizard will be exploded. 


THREE Dominion Governments commanding precarious 
Parliamentary majorities are at the time of writing in the 
throes of a General Election, of which that 


ia in Canada will be decided before these 
Giicseas pages appear and the Australian and New 


Zealand contests shortly afterwards. In so 
far as these political struggles affect domestic issues, and 
are determined by local opinion on such questions, com- 
mentators in the Mother Country would have no locus 
standt in discussing them. But in so far as they touch the 
common concerns of the British Empire, they affect us in 
the Old Country as much as the electorates immediately 
involved. We believe that the supreme issue for Britons 
at home and abroad is the maintenance, consolidation, 
and development of our Imperial inheritance. Therefore, 
when we find Dominion Parties divided on this issue, we 
are bound to wish God-speed to whichever side is able to 
lok beyond its parish pump and to realize that outside 
and above Dominion Party politics is the crucial question 
of cultivating the political and economic unity of the King’s 
Dominion on which the security and prosperity of Mother 
Country and Daughter Nations equally depend. Thus 
when we note the lukewarmness of the present Canadian 
Prime Minister—Mr. Mackenzie King—whose attitude at 
the last Imperial Conference was detached to the point of 
indifference—and the Reciprocity inclinations of many 
Canadian Liberals, we cannot help hoping that those pro- 
phets may be justified who predict a Conservative success at 
the Canadian Polls though in the present peculiar state of 
Canadian Parties prophecy is more than usually dangerous. 
little has appeared in the London Press about the New 
Zealand General Election. The British people are as iso- 
lated nowadays from New Zealand as regards news as they 
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are intimate in sentiment with New Zealanders. Mf, 
Massey’s successor in the Leadership of the Reform Party 
Mr. Gordon Coates—is giving a first taste of his quality, 
and is expected to strengthen the Parliamentary position 
of his Government against the Socialists who in New 
Zealand, it should in fairness be remembered, are legs 
“anti” everything, including the British Empire, than 
Socialists elsewhere. 


Ir is no reflection on any other Dominion to regard the | 


Australian General Election as the outstanding Imperial 
Mr. Bruce’ event. It is indeed something more. It 
C eee S$ is an episode of world-wide significance, 

because the Australian Prime Minister has 
been forced by extraneous influences to take up the glove 
thrown down by Anarchy and Revolution. Were Mr. 
Bruce overcome in this struggle, his defeat could not fail 
to react disastrously elsewhere, just as his victory would 
strengthen the cause of ordered liberty in every democratic 
community. The Commonwealth Prime Minister dissolved 
the Commonwealth Parliament in order to obtain a mandate 
from the electorate to cope with a dangerous gang of wreckers 
who are avowedly “out” to destroy the Commonwealth. 
Such a crisis has been maturing for some years. It was 
precipitated by the strike of seamen on British ships in 
Australian ports, engineered by Communists imported for 
that purpose, who simultaneously organized a similar strike 
in South African ports. Indeed, “strike ’”’ is a misnomer. 
These were not movements conducted by great Trade 
Unions for the purpose of securing better conditions or 
better wages. On the contrary, they were deliberately aimed 
at the great maritime Trade Union (the Seamen and Fire 
men’s Union), and were designed to inflict the maximum 
damage on British shipping as part of the world-wide attack 
on the British Empire manipulated from Moscow. It is 
this that makes the Australian Election so critical. Mr 
Bruce was the first Parliamentary Prime Minister to realize 
and proclaim the true character of Communism as a declara: 
tion of war waged against the King’s Dominions, and he is 
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resolved that the Australian citadel shall not be carried. 
The life of the community was so obviously endangered 
by the paralysis of the Ocean Highways—Australia’s ties 
with the rest of the world—that we should almost despair 
of the Republic were Mr. Bruce refused the mandate he 
seeks for legislation to deal with offences against the peace 
of the nation, including the action of “‘ persons engaged in 
associations and propaganda aiming at the overthrow of 
the Constitution, resistance to the laws, and the subverting 
of commerce and international intercourse.”” The Australian 
Prime Minister has proved himself again and again to be a 
sympathetic and tolerant man, but he has learnt from experi- 
ence that there are occasions when the suaviter in modo must 
yield to the fortiter in re. The Imperial Government may 
be forced by events to take a leaf out of his book next year. 


Tae Prince of Wales has been described as “the most 
popular man in the world,” and few would be found to 
, challenge this verdict, as it is impossible 

The Prince : 
to name any man who can approach him 
as a winner of hearts wherever he goes. Nor is the secret 
of his extraordinary success far to seek. It is not merely 
an attractive personality, of irresistible charm, nor the ready, 
instinctive sympathy and quick appreciation that makes 
everybody else feel at home; it is something even deeper 
than this, viz. his real love for the human race and under- 
standing of the human heart. This is the psychology 
of the world-wide love and devotion he inspires—he 
feels towards others as they feel towards him. He is a 
philanthropist in the literal sense of a much-abused term. 
The Prince is home again from another tour, which only 
he could make a success of. He has been acclaimed through- 
out six toilsome months such as no other man could have 
endured—never sparing himself nor shirking a function, 
however irksome or however weary he might and must be. 
He has seen much of two huge continents. He has seen 
thillions of new faces, has spoken new languages. He has 
shot big beasts and little beasts; he has confronted cholera 
tather than disappoint those who had made great prepara- 
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tions to welcome him at Lagos. He has sweltered in the 
tropics and frozen in the Andes. It would indeed be impos. 
sible to chronicle his doings because he has done everything 
that came his way in Africa and South America, and though 
it were easy to ascribe political results to his visits to which 
they made no pretence, wherever he goes in Colonics, 
Dominions or foreign countries, among every variety of 
race and religion, he leaves one indelible impression, viz, 
that great is the good fortune of the King’s subjects in 
commanding the services of such an ambassador. Though 
young, his life has been fuller and more varied than that 
of any of his contemporaries, and many stories are told of 
him, but surely nothing more wonderful than that which we 
should hesitate to repeat had it not already appeared in 
one of the books of the year,* and is therefore already at the 
service of the historian : 

May 1, 1923.—A very remarkable story is told me of an act of mercy per- 
formed at his own inspiration by the Prince of Wales while in Belgium this 
week. One of his tasks was to visit a hospital for the special treatment of 
English soldiers suffering from facial disfiguration, the greatest difficulty of 
which is the extreme sensitiveness of the victim to any suspicion of curiosity 
or recoil on the part of a visitor. The Prince had seen all the cases produced, 
and noticed that there were only twenty-seven present out of the twenty-eight 
known to be in the institution. The officer in charge proceeded to explain that 
his was a case of such a frightful, not to say repulsive, character that it was 
not thought well to include him with the rest, whereupon the Prince said 
he had undertaken the job, and refused to leave anyone deprived of his sym- 
pathy who had, it seemed, the highest claim to it. He was at once taken to 
the patient’s room, went straight up to the man and kissed him. Surely an 
act of compassion entitled to live in history with Philip Sidney’s cup of water 


on the field of Zutphen. He who can so bear himself in the dread presence of 
extreme misery must have a genius for pity. 


GOVERNMENTS generally disappoint their more enthusiastic 
supporters, who are apt, in the excitement of electioneering, 
to expect too much of their Party when in 
power. Mr. Stanley Baldwin cannot, how- 
ever, be reasonably reproached with arousing false anticipa- 
tions at the hustings. Nothing could have been more sober 
and restrained than his attitude throughout the last General 
Election, when he flatly refused to make glittering promises. 
Moreover, after the victory—which was largely a personal 


* Memoirs by Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 2 vols. Cllaagratod) £2 2s. net. Hutchinson 
& Co., Paternoster Row. 
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yote of confidence in the Conservative leader—having a 
glean slate on which to write any names he pleased, the 
incoming Prime Minister went out of his way to constitute 
a Government whose personnel chilled the heart of the 
average Conservative. The composition of the Cabinet 
precluded the possibility of any courageous or constructive 
policy such as is needed to restore our shattered prosperity. 
This could: only be achieved through the commercial 
consolidation of the British League of Nations, with which 
few Ministers are in sympathy. Frankly, from the hour of 
its birth we expected little from a nominally Conservative 
Government so heavily injected with Coalitionism, Oppor- 
tunism, Mugwumpery, Highbrowism, and Defeatism. We 
are, therefore, not among the disappointed, and can only 
express our sympathy with optimists who had persuaded 
themselves that invertebrates would develop backbone and 
tackle the formidable problems confronting us with initiative, 
tenacity, vision, and resolution. These qualities are too 
conspicuously lacking among our “ Elder Statesmen” of 
all Parties to permit the rank and file to dream dreams. 


Wuen “ Realists”’ like Lord Birkenhead and “ Idealists ” 
like Viscount Cecil (Lord Robert Cecil) publicly testify to 

; the concord that reigns in the “ most united 
ig and Cabinet” they have ever known, we are not 
surprised, because it is common form among 
all Cabinet Ministers, at all times, under all circumstances, 
to asseverate: ‘‘ Never have any body of men been so 
harmonious as His Majesty’s present Ministers,” varied 
occasionally by the declaration of Prime Ministers: ‘“ No 
head of a Government was ever associated with more loyal 
and devoted colleagues than those with whom I am proud 
to serve, and who, I think I may say, are equally proud to 
serve with me,” etc. The “loyalty” thus apostrophized 
may conceivably take the form of intriguing with hostile 
journals for the express purpose of creating a vacancy at 
the top, or to split the Cabinet and separate the Prime 
Minister from his best friends—such things have occurred 
during the past year and are knowledge common to every- 
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one except the Prime Minister, who elects, from unim 
peachable motives, to shut his eyes to such untoward 
episodes. No one who had an opportunity at the recent 
Party Conference at Brighton of consulting knowledge 
able men in touch with Conservative opinion in the 
constituencies could fail to be struck by the widespread 
spirit of criticism and sense of disappointment among 


those who indulged in illusions on the collapse of} 


our Zinovieff Government last year, and the entry of the 
Conservatives into their inheritance with a popular backing 
such as they had rarely ever enjoyed. It is not too late for 
Ministers to pull themselves together, and we sincerely hope 
they may make the effort. We shall, however, be agreeably 
surprised if they do, for the simple reason that too many of 
them regard “‘ the line of least resistance ” as the lodestar of 
statesmanship. 


Amone more valuable assets of the Conservative Government 
are the Press campaigns against the Prime Minister. These 

: keep many Conservatives straight and 
The Blemish restrain indignation at the Cabinet's general 
flabbiness. Even those who are most perturbed, and who 
realize as keenly as we do that the only hope of keeping 
Ministers up to the mark is the formation of a powerful 


Ginger group in Parliament, recognize that nothing would | 


be gained and much might be lost were Lord Beaverbrook’s 
vanity gratified and the present Prime Minister’s position 
rendered impossible. On the contrary, Conservatives gene 


rally desire to help their Leader in every way they can to | j 


make his Government the popular success it could be, and 
would have been, but for its unfortunate composition whizh 
paralyses its action on three questions out of four. Lord 
Beaverbrook is not a well-wisher of the Conservative Party, 
nor are his strictures inspired by attachment to Conservative 
principles. He hankers after another Coalition containing 
all the undesirable elements of the existing Cabinet plus 
Mr. Lloyd George. Indeed, he would not mind what its 
political complexion were, whether Radical or Socialist, 
Cobdenite or Communist, so long as it did not contain his 
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béte noire, Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Lord Beaverbrook appar- 
ently does not deem himself sufficiently important under 
Conservatism. That is the gravamen of his grievance. But 
the vast majority of people in all Parties regard his lordship 
as a blemish on our civilization and honour Mr. Baldwin 
for provoking such rancour in such a breast. Some of us 
were, however, surprised at the Prime Minister surrounding 


| himself with so many of Lord Beaverbrook’s friends, That 


is the real weakness of the Government. 


Taz Prime Minister’s capital blunder is never mentioned 


in the Vendetta Press, which is not interested in discussing 


political problems or politicians on their 
merits, but merely seeks to replace Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin by one or other of its 
nominees as likely to be more amenable to journalistic 
influence than the present occupant of No. 10 Downing 
Street. That blunder was, nevertheless, serious, nor do 


The Capital 
Blunder 


| its consequences diminish with the lapse of time. On the 


contrary, they are likely to become accentuated and to 
bring further calamities on the Conservative Government 
and on the Conservative Party. We refer, needless to say, 
to the perfectly unintelligible appointment of a ‘ Liberal ” 
and a “Free Trader” to the key position of Chancellor of 


the Exchequer. This country has already had a taste of 


Mr, Winston Churchill’s quality, and does not relish it. He 
is a contributory cause to the severe set-back which almost 
every branch of British industry has suffered since the 


introduction of the Budget, from which so much had been 
anticipated, which was hailed as a masterpiece by its 


author’s gigantic Press claque, but only proved ‘“‘ epoch- 
making’ in an undesirable sense. No one doubts Mr. 
Churchill’s ability as a journalist, nor his capacity as a 
speaker of the written word. Few, however, trust his 
judgment on major problems of policy, which inspires him 
to perpetrate gaffes for which there is no excuse, The 
announcement of his appointment as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—vice Mr. Neville Chamberlain—caused instanta- 
heous and acute depression among the Conservative rank 
VOL, LXXXVI 23 
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and file. But even the most mistrustful scarcely anticipated 
how dire would be the results of giving control of the national 
finances to a politician who would place himself at the 
disposal of the Bourbons of Lombard Street, who havin 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing regarded the restor. 
tion of the Gold Standard as the one and only thing needful 
to produce the Millennium. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL has never thought Imperially—| 


no Cobdenite could—nor “nationally,” except by fits and 
starts. He has cultivated financiers who 


Tene Care think “ internationally ” and who view British | 
Imports prosperity, German prosperity, American 


6e¢ 


prosperity, or any other “ prosperity,” with 
equal and impartial eyes, not a few of them having a racial 
or spiritual bias in favour of the well-being of the Father. 
land. This type, though numerically insignificant in the 
City of London, is conspicuous and powerful in and around 
Lombard Street. It would just as soon, if not sooner, finance 
a German shipbuilding yard that was undercutting British 
shipbuilding yards as any branch of home industry. The 
fact that in the one case they were promoting German 
employment at the expense of British employment, whereas 
in the other they were providing British employment, 
leaves them stone cold, even when they are of British birth 
and blood. They are above such “ petty considerations” 
as utterly unworthy of practical, ‘‘ broad-minded ” Finance, 
which ignores frontiers whenever there is a chance of making 
more money beyond them. Quite so. But International 
Financiers are the worst possible advisers of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of any country in our present economic 
plight, and it was a bad stroke of luck both for the Con- 
servative Party and the nation that our too amiable Leader 
should have placed an International Financier at the 
Exchequer at a moment when the employment of Britons 
in British industries was the crying need and the crucial 
problem confronting the Government. If you have “4 
Free Trade mind” like Mr. Winston Churchill’s you view 
this question otherwise, because you swallow the nostrum 
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which forms the foundation of your creed: ‘“ Take care of 
the imports and the exports will take care of themselves,” 
or, a8 it is usually expressed nowadays: “ Make Germany 
prosperous and England will become prosperous,” though 
curiously enough this school are never heard to declare the 
converse: ‘“‘ Make England prosperous and Germany will be 
prosperous ’—which must be equally sound unless their 
dogma be radically wrong. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has “taken care’’ of our imports with a vengeance. They 
have advanced by leaps and bounds ever since he went 
tothe Treasury. He should be a happy man. 


Toe Budget might have passed muster—without being 
particularly brilliant—but for its author’s insistence on 
} linking it with the Gold Standard as advised 
mg the by the City Bourbons, who realized that now 
was their chance with a Politician at the 

Treasury who was itching to do something sensational that 
would ingratiate him with Lombard Street. There had 
been no whisper of any such project in the Government’s 
programme at the General Election. We doubt whether it 
was so much as mentioned in any Ministerial speech. There 
was no debate upon it in either House of Parliament, nor 
any serious attempt to explain to the public what tampering 
with the currency would involve to industry. There was, 
of course, the usual intriguing behind the scenes. A care- 
fully packed Currency Committee, of the existence of which 
the world was unaware, was busily inventing arguments to 
justify a foregone conclusion. The Governor of the Bank 
of England made a disastrous trip in mid-winter to New 
York, where in conjunction with the Federal Reserve 
Board he arranged that England should help the Americans 
to unload their idle hoards of gold on the civilized world. 
The City Editors of leading London newspapers—whose 
sun rises and sets in Lombard Street and who are “ par 
worshippers” to a man—were evidently in the know, as 
also the ex-Ambassador of the United States in London, 
Mr. Harvey, who was able to announce from Washington 
months ahead that by July Ist Great Britain would be on 
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the Gold Standard to the enormous benefit of the United 
States. But the British public, as usual, remained com. 
pletely in the dark until Parliament was presented with ap 


accomplished fact by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and | 


we suspect the Cabinet had been dealt with in the same way, 
as the only Ministers with any understanding of the com. 


plicated currency question had grave misgivings over this | 


coup de thédtre. The apprehensions in the official world 
were shared by the thinking world and the banking world— 
Lord Milner, Sir Josiah Stamp, Mr. J. F. Darling, and others 
of equally unquestioned competence could not conceal 
their disquietude. Nevertheless, The Times, the Round 
Table, and a small clique of Goldbugs who had engineered 
this “stunt” continued to treat everyone who questioned 
the wisdom of disturbing a currency system that was work- 
ing very well, until Mr. Churchill upset the apple-cart—as 
so many lunatics. 


THERE are welcome signs that, at last, the intelligent public 
are beginning to awake to the importance of a subject 
“ Rattled ” that most persons fight shy of, either because 
they regard it as beyond their ken or as 
altogether too repulsive. It is this intellectual inertia of 
educated Englishmen and Englishwomen that has allowed 
our currency to become the monopoly of a few Treasury 
clerks, a mischievous section of the Bank of England, and 
half a dozen opinionated City Editors whose knowledge of 
Industry may be described by the word “ zero.” These little 
cliques have been allowed by the supineness of the rest of 
the community who pay the piper to manipulate the 
national currency at their own sweet will, and with an exclu- 
sive eye on the foreign exchanges which are but a relatively 
small side of a gigantic, political, economic, and social 
problem. The Brighton Conference of the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations—which was 
acknowledged on all hands to be a singularly representative 
body—passed the following resolution nemine contradicente: 
“In the opinion of this Conference our currency policy 
should take due regard of British industry.” This action 
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annoyed some of the pundits of the Press, who consider 
that none but themselves have a right to discuss currency. 
They would doubtless have preferred that the Conference 
should have passed an alternative resolution, such as: 
“In the opinion of this Conference our currency policy 
should take no regard of British industries.” Altogether 


- the Gold Party have had about as bad a month as their 


Siamese twin ‘‘ Free Trade.” Both Bank of England and 
Treasury are badly “rattled” by the fatal results of their 
fatuous policy, for instead of screwing up the Bank Rate 
as they would have done had they possessed the courage 
of their erroneous convictions, they are striving tardily to 
undo the harm wrought in the spring by the premature 


restoration of the Gold Standard by lowering the Bank Rate 


and encouraging at least an appearance of “ inflation.” 
The comic element in a somewhat tragic business which 
has aggravated unemployment is supplied by the contor- 
tions of those City Editors who, having rejoiced over the 
early influx of gold as vindicating the gold policy, are 
nowadays constrained to rejoice over its efflux from the 
Bank of England as additional evidence of the sacro- 
sanctity of the fetish! Before long they will adopt Mr. 
Churchill’s immortal dictum that the Gold Standard has 
no more influence on prices than the Gulf Stream. 


THE rank and file of the Conservative Party, though 
accustomed to be flouted by their Leaders, and to have 
Acid Tests their recommendations treated as waste paper, 

made it perfectly clear at Brighton that they 
have set their hearts on three things. They will judge 
His Majesty’s Ministers largely by the manner in which they 
teact to these acid tests, and though the docility of the 
Party invites contempt on the part of the Powers-that-be, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin and his colleagues would be ill-advised 
to treat these particular issues as immaterial. In the first 
Place Conservatives demand a large extension of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, ‘“‘ and no damned nonsense about 
it.” They strongly resent the continued obstruction of 
Mr. Winston Churchill and any other Ministers who imagine 
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that they are what they are pleased to call ‘‘ Free Traders,” 
They are almost the only Free Traders left in our Party— 
if they be in our Party—and it is intolerable that such 4 
diminutive tail shall wag such an enormous dog. Secondly, 
our rank and file demand that the Home Secretary shall 
not be prevented by any experts in “ juridical niceties” op 
apologists for disorder from obeying his healthy inclinations 


to lay revolutionaries by the heels. Keen satisfaction is | 


felt throughout the country that since the Brighton Con. 
ference several Communists have been arrested, and are to 
be tried under a Law which may be adequate provided it 


be intelligently and vigorously administered, and not allowed | 
through desuetude to degenerate into a palladium of licence, | 


Thirdly, while acquiescing in the Prime Minister’s post 
ponement of the Trade Union (Political Levy) Bill last 
Session and approving his attempts at conciliation, now that 
his olive branch has been contemptuously rejected by those 
to whom it was offered, Conservatives expect the Gover- 
ment next session to discharge this elementary and long 
overdue act of justice to non-Socialist members of Trade 
Unions at present coerced into contributing to the Socialist 
War Chest. Another subject on which increasing appre 
hension is manifest in Conservative circles is the plight and 
prospects of British Agriculture in the absence so far of 
any serious constructive effort on its behalf. 


In the course of his speech at Brighton the British Prime 
Minister made a reference to the great Italian statesman 
Misund and patriot, Signor Mussolini, that was mis- 

— understood by no one who heard it any more 
standing v ’ 
than by anyone who subsequently read a full 
and accurate report of the speaker’s words, which were 
textually as follows: 

I have been told that this country wants a Mussolini. I have a great 
respect for the Chief Minister of a great country like Italy—(cheers)—but I 


know the temperament of my own people. The English people will never 
tolerate a dictator. 


Such references are usually garbled in transmission abroad, 
and we should not be surprised if our Prime Minister's 


reat 
ut I 
ever 


ad, 
ar’ 


heal 
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friendly mention of the Italian Prime Minister had been 
twisted into something of this kind in certain Italian news- 
papers: ‘* The British Prime Minister told the Conservative 
Party at Brighton last night that England would never 
tolerate such a man as Mussolini.” Be this as it may, a 
day or two later the French newspaper, L’ Action Fran- 
gaise, published the following telegram, alleged to have been 


dispatched by Signor Mussolini to Mr. Baldwin : 


Telegrams published in the papers here attribute a remarkable statement 
toyou. You are said to have declared at Brighton that some people in England 
say the country wants a Mussolini, but you are certain the country would 
never tolerate a dictator. If you did say that, I protest with all my energy 
against words which are contrary to all international usage, unworthy of the 
chief of the British Government, and unworthy of a gentleman and a 
cultured man. 

There are times when a dictatorship is necessary. The British Empire is 
a dictatorship externally if not internally. Cromwell and other English dicta- 
tors are not forgotten. My dictatorship has saved Italy from anarchy and 
Bolshevism, established order, and restored authority. It saved Europe from 
chaos. You forget too quickly the help Italy gave during the war, without 
which Germany would be dictating to Britain. This is a strange fashion of 
retaining good relations among the Allies. 

This gratuitous affront will be resented by the whole of Italy. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald had already made a similar statement, and you aggravate 
the offence infinitely by repeating it. 


This message is all the more interesting as its origin is 
unknown, and we are told that it was neither despatched by 
Signor Mussolini nor received by Mr. Baldwin. It has 
been widely reproduced in the British Press, especially 
in journals hostile to the Government in general and to the 
Prime Minister in particular. As a practical joke it is not 
bad, for though somewhat crude and juvenile in draughts- 
manship, one can conceive Signor Mussolini on the impulse 
of the moment sitting down and dashing off some such 
protest if told that the Leader of the Conservative Party 


in England had made a seemingly slighting reference to 


the régime that has saved Italy. We agree with Mr. 
Baldwin that England does not love dictators and would 
prefer to pull through without one, but as he knows better 
than we do powerful elements in the Trade Unions seek 
to establish a dictatorship, and it might become a choice 
between “Emperor Cook” and some less objectionable 
despot. 
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THE enthusiasm of most Front Benchers to forgive oy 
enemies is only surpassed by their eagerness to forget ow} 
; friends. This unpleasant remark is prompted 
zommnae. and by the shabby treatment meted out on 
Southern Irish Loyalists, which is in every 

way worthy of the cowardly Coalition surrender to Sin 
Fein. But we now have what is supposed to be a (Con 
servative Government in power from which better thing} 
were expected by those unmindful of the contrast between 
what Disraeli termed ‘‘ the hours of courtship,” with “ the 
years of possession.” It was a cheerless tale that was 
unfolded in the Report to the Committee of the Irish Claims 
Compensation Association on October 21st. It narrated that 
shortly after the present Government entered office a letter | 
was addressed to the Prime Minister recalling the unfulfilled 
pledges of the Liverpool Conference in 1922 repeated by 
several Cabinet Ministers, and setting forth the position of 
Loyalist claimants, many distressing details being sent to 
Mr. Baldwin. It was only on May 19th that any notice 
was taken of this communication, when the Association 
received a letter from the Prime Minister’s Private Secretary 
stating that the latter had discussed the question with 
Mr. Amery, who as Colonial Secretary was the proper 
person to be approached. . Accordingly a small deputation 
waited for Mr. Amery, on May 28th, who promised to 
bring the matter before the Cabinet. Nothing more trans 
pired until the debate in the House of Lords in July on 
Lord Selborne’s motion for a Committee of Inquiry in lieu 
of which the Government offered ‘“‘ an Informal Committee” 
to meet Lord Selborne, the Duke of Northumberland, and 
Lord Danesfort. According to the Report the Colonial Office 
had not even condescended to answer the subsequent inquiry 
of the Association as to whether the Government had yet 
constituted the promised Committee or appointed any 
secretary who could be dealt with. It was alleged that the 
Committee might meet in November, but the claimants 
individually would not be heard, but only their written 
statements considered! This melancholy Report was 
approved by the Committee of the Irish Claims Compensa- 
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tion, who registered a strong protest against the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. It is all the more galling to think that 
were the Southern Irish Loyalists Germans or con- 
federates of Germany the resources of every public Depart- 
ment would be strained on their behalf. Is it natural 
perfidy or pure cussedness that makes Ministers act as 
they do ? 


Wz feel sure that the large majority of our readers admir 

and appreciate the zeal and devotion that Lord Selborne 
unwearyingly consecrates to the cause of Con- 
stitutional Reform. They not only applaud 
but strongly support the views that he sets 
forth in speeches which may fairly be described as unan- 
swerable, seeing that no spokesman of any Party attempts 
any answer to them. The single hope of achievement 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament lies in acknow- 
ledging Lord Selborne as our Leader on this issue, and in 
giving him all the backing we can. He will need it, because 
Constitutional Reform has formidable enemies in the Radical 
and Socialist Parties—the latter especially regarding the 
existing régime with an emasculate Second Chamber as 
almost ideal from the revolutionary standpoint—and several 
dubious friends in the Cabinet who will put as many spokes 
in the wheel of Reform as they dare. There is yet another 
“snag,” namely, the enthusiasm of many Reformers for 
their own pet schemes and aversion to everybody else’s 
plan. It were wiser to confine ourselves to the advocacy 
of the broad principles so earnestly enunciated by Lord 
Selborne, leaving the Cabinet (which is now publicly pledged 
through the mouth of the Prime Minister to tackle this 
question next year if circumstances permit) to produce 
the necessary Legislation. The Parliament Act—the chef 
@euvre of “ Wait and See” statesmanship—left this country 
with an impossible and perilous Constitution which, as 
Lord Selborne has repeatedly demonstrated, is “a grotesque 
travesty of Democracy.” Tremendous changes could be 
eflected by chance majorities of the House of Commons 
that were anathema to the majority of the electors. As he 
reminded a Durham audience the other day: 


Less Dangerous 
for Democracy 
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Under a Socialist administration the present method of government could be 
altered to a Soviet, Dora could be re-enacted, the whole method of legislation 
could be changed in two years, and the electors would not have a single 
word to say. Indeed, under the British Constitution there might be 4 
republic substituted for the Monarchy, and the electors would not be consulted, 
The remedy is the amendment of the Parliament Act and 
the Constitution of a Second Chamber sufficiently strong 
to prevent Democracy from being destroyed except with 
its own consent. We have, in fact, to make the world less 
dangerous for Democracy than it is at present. 


WE thought at the time, and have thought ever since, that 
among the less felicitous utterances of the Great War was 
the contemptuous rejection by our then 
Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) of the sugges. 
tion that he and his colleagues should set the community 
a good example by spontaneously reducing their salaries, 
When the question was raised in the House of Commons, 
the head of the Government tartly replied, amid the cheap 
cheers of professional Politicians: ‘“‘I take my salary and 
I am going to continue taking it”? (Mr. Asquith, House of 
Commons, December 14, 1915). This very different attitude 
from that adopted by William Pitt, when the national need 
was much less than in our day, could not fail to exercise 4 
demoralizing effect, being substantially an intimation to 
all whom it might concern that Ministers had small regard 
for the public purse. Such cynical indifference stimulated 
the orgy of extravagance which has brought the country 
to its present pass. A different atmosphere prevails to-day 
under a conscientious Prime Minister, who realizes that, as 
always, example is more powerful than precept, however 
eloquent. Economy, to be effective, must begin at the 
top, as we are tired of reiterating. It is, therefore, good 
news (see Morning Post, October 19th) that Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin’s Chairmanship of the Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomy is to be inaugurated by an invitation to his colleagues 
to make “a voluntary surrender of some part of theif 
salaries,” which will be coupled with “an appeal to the 
Civil Service and to members of Parliament to follow their 
example,” This should have been done years ago ; but 
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better late than never. Hitherto it was deemed preferable 
to enforce retrenchment on others, to dock naval officers of 
marriage allowances, to throw on to the streets men who 
actually fought and won the war, and generally to concen- 
trate “axes”? on sections of society devoid of political 
influence. Only the small fish have been fried so far—the 
big fish have escaped. This invidiousness has produced 
injustice and ill-feeling which would be assuaged directly 
the political world and the higher Beaucracy were ready 
“to do their bit” by relinquishing in some cases 10 per 
cent. and in others 5 per cent. of their emoluments pro 
bono publico. The country would heartily welcome any 
action in this direction that the Prime Minister contem- 
plates. 


AttHoUGH we cannot pretend that everything is as it 
should be in the Conservative Party, and are compelled to 
register widespread resentment at Ministerial 
flabbiness, as compared with our opponents 
our own side resembles a Cave of Harmony. 
Our condition is infinitely healthier than that of Radicals 
or Socialists, because at least we acknowledge that the 
Conservative Front Bench views public affairs differently 
from the Back Benches and the Rank and File, and stands 
in urgent need of ceaseless Ginger. But with the Oppo- 
sitions it is “‘ very otherwise.” Radicals and Socialists 
affect a solidarity and a unity that are merely laughable. 
They are torn by political dissensions and personal feuds, 
several of their Leaders being barely on speaking terms with 
one another. The gulf in the Socialist ranks between 
“Revolutionaries” and “ Constitutionalists”? was empha- 
sized by the Conferences or Congresses respectively held at 
Scarborough and Liverpool. The former was a gathering 
of Trade Unionists which went completely “Red” and 
identified itself with the Moscow Soviet. Then came, at 
liverpool, the annual Conference of the so-called ‘‘ Labour 
Party,” which sought to retrieve the position by going 
“pink” or even white, repudiating the Communists and 
confirming Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Leadership with 
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factitious enthusiasm. To outsiders this is merely confusing, 
as the Trade Unions are the mainstay of the Socialis, 
Parliamentary Party, for which they provide the votes as 
well as the funds. Without their support Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and the other Right Honourables would dis. 
appear from public life—the “‘ Labour Party” per se could 
hardly hold a single seat. How, then, can Labour M.P,’s 
afford to flout the politicians of the Trade Unions? 
We give it up. But Sir Alfred Mond (who should be an 
expert on make-believes from long association with Welsh 
Wizardry) declares in the Weekly Dispatch that there is no 
real difference, that ‘“ Constitutionalists”’ and ‘“ Revolu- 
tionaries”’ thoroughly understand one another, and he 
suggests that “ Liverpool”? was an elaborately organized 
fraud to wipe out the bad impression made by “Scar. 
borough” on the general public, who are anything but 
Communists. 


THE Liberals, on the other hand, are engaged in the cheer- 
less occupation of whistling to keep up their courage. 
. They publicly profess to be enchanted at 

Fringe Celtic the way things are going, which only proves 
them to be easily pleased. They are, how: 

ever, amply provided with funds through the accession of 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose sub-section of Liberalism has 
been flush of cash ever since the palmy days of the 
Coalition, though, as we know from solemn asseveration 
of Ministers of all Parties, such a scandal as the sale of 
hereditary Honours for cash has never occurred within 
living memory. Be the cause what it may, the Lloyd 
Georgians can afford to organize costly political demon- 
strations, though it is significant that these are no longer 
held in the great industrial or popular centres—the former 
strongholds of Liberalism—but in private parks in the west 
of England or in remote places in the Highlands, which 
are apparently among the few remaining areas that Liberal 
wire-pullers regard as promising for their Party. Opinions 
differ acutely as to whether Mr. Lloyd George’s latest 
excursions are calculated to promote the Liberal Cause. 
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His pronouncement at Killerton Park in Devonshire appears 
to have angered the few remaining landlords in his Party 
without either attracting the farmers or impressing the 
labourers. In happier Limehouse Budget days abuse of 
landlords in general and Dukes in particular “‘ went down,” 
but the break-up of many large estates and the passing 
of many country squires—deeply regretted in their neigh- 
pourhoods—have created another atmosphere, and dema- 
gogic appeals to class prejudice are no longer successful 
in rural England or rural Scotland, especially when they 
proceed from a politician with nothing more attractive to 
offer the cultivators of the soil than “ Nationalization,” 
alias “‘ bureaucracy,” and who only the other day, when 
it suited his Parliamentary book, was singing the praises 
of country landlords. All that Scotland is likely to remember 
of this latest tour in the Highlands is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
insult to the great and powerful, because numerous, family 
of MacDonald in connection with the Battle of Culloden, 
which is thought to have been inspired to some extent by 
his prejudice against a contemporary politician of that 
name, 


THE outstanding event of the Church Congress at East- 
bourne was the sermon of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
containing severe strictures on the quality of 
preaching in Church of England pulpits. 
Many persons are so super-sensitive that they cannot bear 
any criticism, and the Archbishop’s “attack” is resented 
by some of the clergy and their friends and champions in 
the Press, almost as though it were an aspersion on their 
moral character. Had such observations proceeded from 
an enemy we should sympathize with them, but as the 
Archbishop’s single object was to benefit, strengthen, and 
popularize the Church by pointing out a notorious weakness, 
it were surely wiser to take his advice to heart and try to 
improve the weekly sermon, which is often as great a trial 
to its author as to his audience. We are on the whole an 
inarticulate race. Utterance does not come easily to us, 
and public speaking of any kind, whether in the pulpit or 


Sermons 
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on the platform, is to the vast majority of Englishmen ap 
irksome and laborious business. We must not expect too 
much of the clergy or of other public orators, whether in 
Parliament or elsewhere. But if men take upon themselves 
to preach to their fellows they should be at pains to acquire 
that difficult art, and at least cultivate simplicity. They 
should be audible and intelligible. They should have some. 
thing to say, should say it and then sit down, instead of em- 
barking on a discourse that has neither beginning, middle, 


nor end, and which leaves little or no impression on the | 


minds of its hearers. Preaching, as we know, is not the 
whole duty of the parson, nor is it his most important duty; 
but quality is better than quantity, and the Church of 
England would gain immeasurably if there were far fewer 
and proportionately better sermons than overworked, under. 
paid, harassed incumbents are nowadays expected to grind 
out Sunday after Sunday all the year round to congrega- 
tions that rarely contribute their share of fervour and faith 
without which all eloquence is wasted. The controversy 
produced a moving defence of the clergy in a leading 
article of the Daily Mail (October 10th), from which we 
quote the following passage : 


The great fact, however, remains, and it suggests consoling thoughts, that 
even if the sermons of the parish clergy are sometimes dull and inadequate 
their lives are noble examples to their conutrymen. So rare are the exceptions 
that this is a statement beyond dispute. It is true of the clergy of the Church 
of England, and also of the ministers of all Nonconformist denominations in 
England, greatly to their honour. 

They cannot all be Admirable Crichtons or masters of eloquence. But 
they labour hard and incessantly, they faithfully discharge their parish duty, 
and they are in a very large number of cases men of culture and education, 
though they often work for wages less than those of a rural postman. Their 
scanty means are always at the service of the poor, and in charity they are 
unfaltering. 

Only those who have watched them closely know what a degree of self- 
denial such a life of devotion involves. Though here and there men are found 
with means, it is literally true that the majority of the clergy and ministry 
have never a penny to spare. They cannot save for the future; where they 
are married they must look to their wives to do much or all of the household 
work, and the cost of educating their children makes impossible demands on 
them. There are few, indeed, of whom it could not be said, in the words of 
the great Athenian to his judges ‘I am in extreme poverty by reason of my 
service to God.” 
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Wuen leading booksellers publicly complain of the deluge 
of books discharged upon them, obviously many more 

books are supplied than are wanted, which 
Books means that no small number are produced 
at a loss. This excessive output has another drawback. 
Books that are worth publishing because worth reading 


. | become submerged in a sea of trash, while the thankless 


task of the reviewer is rendered yet more thankless by 
the quantity that are pitched at him. The cacoethes 


 gcribendt, however, makes us grateful to the few who 
| write for the discriminating, and that there is a market for 


the readable is evident from several autumnal ventures. 
We have mentioned on a previous page Sir Almeric Fitzroy’s 
Memoirs. The author, as a bureaucrat, is a Mugwump, 
with the usual Mugwump predilections and prejudices, but 
we have not yet found a dull page in his two portly volumes, 
and he was in a position as Clerk of the Council to 
throw valuable sidelights on Political and other person- 
ages. To Viscount Grey of Fallodon’s T'wenty-five Years 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 42s. net) we shall return on another 
occasion. It is the most important book of the year on 
public affairs and, needless to say, indispensable to the 
historian. Its author’s character is always attractive, but 
his conclusion is decidedly despondent, as apparently no 
Responsible Statesman in this country was in any degree 
blameworthy for dismissing the Great War as “ unthink- 
able” until its outbreak, after which it became retro- 
spectively “‘inevitable.” Very different is the atmosphere 
pervading Lord Milner’s last book, Questions of the Hour, 
which has inspired Mr. J. F. Darling to write the thought- 
ful, constructive article elsewhere in this number. Messrs. 
Nelson have issued a popular edition of Questions of 
the Hour, at the popular price of 2s., to which Lady 
Milner contributes a preface. Lord Milner was among the 
very few public men who recognized and realized a con- 
nection between cause and effect. Anyone who wishes to 
read a gentleman’s book about Catherine the Great of Russia 
which tells enough but not too much about the intrigues 
of a lady who, though amorous, was much else beside, 
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would appreciate Mr. Philip W. Sergeant’s reprinted Thy 
Couriships of Catherine the Great (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd, 
12s. 6d. net). Another historical book highly praised by | 
competent persons which the present writer keenly look [ 
forward to reading is The First Napoleon, edited by the 
Earl of Kerry, containing unpublished documents from 
the Bowood Papers (Constable, 21s. net). Then we have | 


another delightful book by those shrewd, whimsical, observ. } { 


ant, humorous tourists, Jan and Cora Gordon, who now 
give us an intimate and sympathetic picture of French 
village life (Z’wo Vagabonds in Languedoc, John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, 12s. 6d. net). Our readers will not regret 
reading any of these few books we are able to mention. 


“QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR”—BANKING 


In Lord Milner’s notes in the new edition of Questions of 


| the Hour, he states his conviction: ‘“ That it is of no use 


iia 


dealing with present-day economic problems unless one has 
a perfectly clear conception of the money—the banking— 
factor, which under modern conditions is of such supreme 
importance.” It was my great privilege to be associated 
with Lord Milner in banking and to have had many talks 
with him on what is commonly known as the “ Currency 
question””—though “currency” is really only the small- 
change end of it, “credit”? being the more comprehensive 
term. During recent months, partly as a result of closer 


| study of the Federal Reserve banking system, a fresh line 


of approach—fresh to me, at least—has suggested itself. In 
the hope that it may, perhaps, indicate a “ path through to 
the other side of the jungle,” of which Lady Milner speaks 
in her Preface, I venture to make public the argument and 
the conclusions to which this new line of thought has led me. 

The legitimate use of credit is to enable the needs of man 
to be supplied—to enable, for example, more wheat and 
wool to be grown, so that man may have food to eat and 
clothes to wear, and so on. Now, if a bank lends a farmer 
£1,000 to grow wheat, the loan should be repaid, at latest, 
when the consumers buy the bread. They should pay a 
price for the bread which will be sufficient to give the farmer, 
the miller, the baker, and the carrier a profit and to repay 
the £1,000. Thus the credit will have resulted in an increase 
in the supply of food, with its tendency to reduce the price, 
and will have given employment to farmers, millers, bakers, 
and carriers. Its action has been beneficent. Man is con- 
tinually increasing in numbers, as are his needs. Why, 
therefore, should credit, which can render so important an 
aid in supplying these needs, be restricted—deliberately 
restricted 2 Common sense should tell us that there is 
something wrong. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the problem. 
Reverting to our wheat illustration, suppose a speculator 
intervenes, intercepts the wheat and holds it up with money 
borrowed from a bank. Or it may be the farmer himself 
who holds on to the wheat longer than he need do, and 
gets his loan from the bank extended. Or again, it ma 
be the baker who buys more flour than he is likely to bake 
into bread for some time to come, and borrows from the 
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bank for the purpose. In these instances the bank credit 
is being used, not for the purpose of increasing the suppl 
of food, but, for the time being, of diminishing it, with the 
tendency to increase the price and also to give less employ. 
ment to millers, bakers, and carriers. This is the Opposite 
of being a beneficent use of credit and is against the interests 
of the community. There is, therefore, every reason why, 
for these purposes, credit should be restricted. 

Now the problem is how to adjust these opposing foros 
—production and speculation. When speculation appear 
to be getting the upper hand, the remedy usually applied 
is to make credit dearer for everyone and to restrict it all 
round, sometimes with more and sometimes with ley 
severity. While this may damp the ardour of the specu. 
lator, it also, unfortunately, damps the ardour of the 
producer. This may happen at a time, as has been and 
still is the case with us, when the needs of the nation urgently 
require increased production. It is, therefore, a very stupid 
remedy. But it is more than that. In its action it is 
unjust. The many have to suffer for the sins of the fev, 
Thus both capital and labour engaged in non-speculative 
production are punished for something in which they have 
had no share, and the consequences of which they have been 
powerless to avert. 

If this country is to recover it is essential that production 
should have a clear run so far as credit is concerned. For 
productive purposes credit should be abundant, cheap, and 
dependable. On the other hand, should speculation lift its 
head it should be crushed by making credit for it restricted, 
dear, and undependable. Can these things be done at one 
and the same time? I believe they can by segregating the 
speculator. But to do so would require a reform in ow 
banking system, which could only be carried out by the aid 
of Parliament and a new Banking Act. 

But so that we may realize still further the need ther 
is for reform, it is desirable that the extent our credit 
machine has run down should be appreciated. Evidence of 
this is given in the figures of our banks for the past three 
years, and especially in contrast with banking figures in the 
United States. Compared with July 1922, by which time 
liquidation in the United States had come- to an end, the 
deposits of the London clearing banks to end of July 1925 
declined £103,000,000 (6 per cent.), although their advances 
have increased £129,000,000 (17 per cent.). Their invest 
ments have also declined £128,000,000 (31 per cent.). The 
deposits of the “Member Banks” (corresponding to ou 
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“Qlearing Banks”) of the Federal Reserve system have 
increased £1,380,000,000 (£ not $) (27 per cent.), their loans 
and discounts £700,000,000 (20 per cent.), and their invest- 
ments £365,000,000 (26 per cent.) during the same period. 
These figures present, indeed, a startling contrast. 

Like us, the United States suffered severely from the 
dislocation of trade caused by the terrible shake-out during 
the years 1920-22. After an experience such as that, it 
was essential that there should be a fresh creation of credit 
and on a liberal scale for either country to recover. In the 
United States this was provided by the Federal Reserve 
system, and it is based not on gold only, but on gold and 
goods (as represented by commodity bills of exchange and 
promissory notes) and Government securities, the legal pro- 
portion being 40 per cent. of gold against currency and 
35 per cent. “lawful money” against credit. Practically 
all advances made by banks in the United States are in the 
form of promissory notes, payable at a definite period. So 
that not only bills of exchange but ‘‘ Member Banks’ ” 
advances, if made for agricultural, industrial, or commercial 
purposes, carry with them the inherent power of creating 
currency or credit at a Federal Reserve Bank, subject to 
the maintenance of the above reserves. The reserves of 
nearly all the Federal Reserve Banks are now so high, 
averaging 75 per cent., that “Member Banks,” which do 
over 70 per cent. of the trade of the country, can create 
currency or credit not for 60 per cent. but for full 100 per 
cent. of such of their bills of exchange, promissory notes or 
U.S. Government securities as they may require to send to 
their Federal Reserve Bank. 

In Britain our credit policy has not given the country 
much chance to recover. It has been deliberately shaped 
so as to prevent the creation of fresh credit, indeed rather 
to curtail still further existing credit, so that the country, 
through the process of credit restriction, should be forced 
on to gold. Even then it is apparently to be pure undiluted 
gold—no 40-60, but 100 per cent. gold—that in the future 
will afford fresh currency in Britain. In pursuance of this 
policy of credit restriction, we find that during the three 
years when the United States have made such astounding 
progress, the legal fiduciary limit on our currency notes has 
heen reduced £61,000,000, and the Bank of England net issue 
(excluding notes held against currency notes) has been 
teduced £14,000,000. Of perhaps even more significance, 
there has been a decline of £13,000,000 in the Bank of 
England’s holding of Government securities and of £3,000,000 
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in “‘ other securities,” that is, in loans and discounts. It; 
through these transactions of the central bank that th 
joint-stock banks are enabled to create fresh credit. } 
addition, the Government have paid off Treasury bills an 
other securities held by the banks, thereby reducing deposit, 
Thus, every avenue whereby credit could be created wy 
closed—deliberately closed—save one, and that is gold. 

Meanwhile, the joint-stock banks have endeavoured t 
keep the credit pot boiling by increasing advances out of 
their own resources. That, however, is not a creation, but 
only a transfer of credit. ‘Thus, during the three years the 
advances of the London clearing banks were increased by 
£129,000,000 and investments realized for an almost similar 
amount—£128,000,000. The increase in deposits which the 
increase in advances would otherwise have caused wa 
neutralized by the sale of investments. But, in addition, 
there has been an actual decline in deposits of £103,000,000, 
caused presumably by Treasury bills or other Government 
securities held by the banks having been paid off. Their 
discounts have declined £107,000,000. 

It will be readily conceded that the banks cannot increase 
their advances beyond a certain percentage of their deposits, 
Owing to this combined action of an increase in advances 
and a decline in deposits, this percentage has increased 
appreciably. The average for the London clearing banks is 
now 52 per cent. compared with 42 per cent. three yearn 
ago and 48 per cent. before the war. We therefore cannot 
be far off the point, if indeed we have not already reached 
it, when banks will be unable to increase credit apart from 
gold. When that position is reached, and if gold is not 
forthcoming, the banks will only be able to grant fresh 
advances as those already made are paid off. But we know 
that when trade is bad the repayment of advances takes 
longer than when trade is good. Therefore, we may be neat 
the point when credit granted by the banks, instead of being 
increased, may have to be reduced. 

What, then, are the chances of gold coming to us, not 
through borrowing, for that can be no permanent solution, 
but in the course of trade and in sufficient volume to afford 
an extension of credit such as the needs of this countty 
demand? The barriers certainly appear formidable. There 
is our unfavourable trade balance; there are our own wal 
debt payments to America ; the payments of other countries 
to America, most probably largely through us; there is the 
fact that America, the receiver, is a heavy Protectionist 
country, and we, the payers, direct or indirect, are a 
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react on our trade and on our trade balance. We have here 
factors the working of which is unknown to us. How then 
can anyone dogmatize ?_ And yet we are staking the welfare 
of this country on the chances of gold overcoming all these 
barriers and coming to us in sufficient volume to help revive 
our languishing industries. In anticipation of that event 
we are furbishing our old pre-war machine which ran on 
gold only, and expect it to function under the complete 
change-round which post-war conditions have entailed. 
But what if the event does not come off? Have we made 
any preparations against that contingency ? 

The banking reforms I venture to suggest can be con- 
veniently grouped round three heads : 


1, The enlargement of the supreme source of credit. 

2. The conveyance of credit from the source to the banks. 

3. The guidance of credit into productive, non-speculative 
channels, and its effective control when used specu- 
latively. 


1, The new Banking Act should provide for the division 
of advances and discounts of the joint-stock banks into two 
classes—“ eligible’ and “‘ non-eligible”; that is, eligible or 
non-eligible for currency or advances at the Bank of England. 

It should also provide for the formation of a “ Credit 
Board” of a thoroughly representative character. For 
example, it should include representatives of : the Treasury, 
Bank of England, Joint-Stock Banks, Industry, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labour, Empire Finance, and International 
Finance. The functions of the Credit Board would be: 

(2) To define “eligible paper,’ against which the 
Bank of England would issue currency and grant advances 
or discounts to the banks. The broad determining lines 
would be advances and discounts relating to industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce, which the original borrower had 
declared were for non-speculative purposes. 

(b) To continue to make rulings as to “ eligible paper,” 
as doubtful cases arose or as special circumstances required. 

(c) To determine from time to time the maximum credit 
that the banks could use for “ non-eligible ” purposes, and 
the rates of interest to be charged thereon. 

(d) To approve the public issues of loans, having regard 
to the employment, direct or indirect, which they would 
afford in this country. Loans carrying the Board’s sanction 
would be considered as “‘ eligible paper” for a limited period 

r issue. 
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2. It is through the joint-stock banks that credit is cop. 
veyed to the public. There is little use in enlarging th 
source of credit if the banks are not prepared to dray 
freely from that source. This would happen if they thought 
their own credit would be affected thereby. The ney 
Banking Act should, therefore, make it clear that direct 
application by the banks to the Bank of England was 4 
normal operation. 

As it is now regarded, direct application to the Bank 
of England is abnormal—certainly for the London clearing 
banks. When they want funds they, in effect, employ bill 
brokers to do the borrowing. That is to say, they call in 
money from the bill brokers, who, if they are unable to 
borrow it elsewhere, are driven to borrow from the Bank 
of England. When this happens one reads in the City 
articles that “the market is in the Bank.” If it is only 
temporary borrowing, such as always results at the end of 
the year, no particular notice is taken. But if it is pro 
longed, the feeling springs up that there is no saying what 
may happen. The Bank rate may go up and credit may 
be restricted. A sigh of relief arises when at length itis 
announced that “the market is out of the Bank.” It is 


an abnormal operation—tolerated but not encouraged, and | 


the rate charged is penal. 


This view of borrowing from the Bank of England would 


be entirely changed. Borrowing would form part of the 
machinery expressly arranged to assist production, and the 
rate charged should not be penal. 

Such borrowing does not necessarily mean that the 
balance sheets of the banks would show large lines of dis- 
counts with, or loans from, the Bank of England. When 
banks lend, depending on the Central Bank, credit is created, 
not merely transferred from other assets to advances. This 
created credit returns to the banks in the form of deposits 
or in repayment of previous advances, and the loans from 
the Central Bank can then be paid off. In our compact 
community, with the bulk of the business of the country 
in the hands of a few banks with many branches, credit 
can revolve with great rapidity. 

There, however, would be the cash reserves against the 
augmented deposits to be provided. Especially in the 
present condition of the country I should be prepared to 
go to the furthest limit and to suggest that any increased 
cash required should, if necessary, be provided by the Bank 
of England through the purchase of securities. This abso 
lutely reverses the policy of the .past few years. Rank 
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inflation ! Not necessarily inflation at all. It entirely depends 
on how the credits are used. If used productively some 
“ deflation ” should ultimately result, if by “‘ deflation” is 
meant a downward trend in prices, caused by an increase in 
supply and coupled with severe restriction of speculation. To 
quote Lord Milner: ‘ For there is only one sound road to 
a reduction of prices, and that is increased activity of 
production resulting in a greater abundance of goods.” 

3. We now come to the separation of the non-speculators 
from the speculators, of “‘eligible’’ from “ non-eligible ”’ 

r. 
Ta) All “ eligible ” advances would be taken in the form 
of loans—not only in London, where the practice already 
obtains, but in the country, where overdrafts prevail. 
Each loan would be accompanied by a promissory note for 
repayment at a given date and containing a clause that the 
loan was for non-speculative purposes according to the 
definition of that term by the Credit Board as empowered 
by the Banking Act. The declaration, therefore, would 
become part of the contract. All existing advances would 
remain “ non-eligible ” until, on the signing of the promissory 
note, they were transferred to the “ eligible.” 

(6) After a reasonable time to allow for a change-over 
from overdrafts to loans, the banks would be required to 
show separately in their balance sheets and published state- 
ments the two classes of advances—“‘ eligible’ and “ non- 
eligible.” 

(c) The interest charged by the banks on “eligible” 
paper would be based on “ bank rate,” which would be the 
rate charged to them by the Bank of England, and to this 
rate the deposit rate would be adjusted. 

(d) The interest to be charged by the banks on “ non- 
eligible”? paper would be determined by the Credit Board, 
which would also decide on the maximum volume of “ non- 
eligible” advances at any one time. 

Thus we arrive at the point where production can be 
stimulated by affording it abundant, cheap, and dependable 
credit, and, at the same time, there could be applied to 
speculation, restricted, dear, and undependable credit. 

The question will at once be asked, Is the bank rate to 
depend on the gold movement ? For the present, emphati- 
cally no. Later on, if and when the gold position gets 
settled down, it can be reconsidered. The equilibrium has 
been upset by America, and at present there is no real gold 
standard in any part of the world, though certain countries 
have agreed to pay and receive gold in settlement of inter- 
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national balances. This we would continue to do. Meap 
while, we have got some £150,000,000 of gold for the world 
pull at should it be required. For internal purposes we mu 
be independent of gold. To be otherwise is to stake th 
future of this country on a gamble. Gold may turn » 
trumps or it may not. But there is too much at stake t 
risk its not doing so. 

The future of Britain, indeed of the Empire, depends o 
our being able to provide productive employment for ow 
people. Both at home and throughout the Empire ther 
are many avenues to be explored. Lord Milner’s book 
abounds in references to the opportunities which both 
Britain and the rest of the Empire afford for productive 
employment if only they are availed of. But a condition 
precedent to success is that there should be abundant, cheap, 
and dependable credit for productive purposes. So impor 
tant is this that not only should the bank rate be materially 


reduced, but some sort of assurance should be given that | 


it would not be raised, nor would credit be restricted, for 
“eligible paper,” for some years. At the same time, it 
should be made equally clear that if speculation is in evidence 
the ‘“non-eligible”’ section would become decidedly u- 
healthy. Productive employment would thus be given every 
chance so far as the credit factor is concerned. And although 
some depletion of our gold reserve may result, in the long run 
it is only through increased production that we can carry 
out the engagement given last April to pay gold—production 
and not, to again quote Lord Milner, “‘ the mere manipulation 
of financial counters.” 

Another pertinent question arises. In practice, can 
speculative and non-speculative transactions be separated! 
The use of credit to buy shares or some commodity outside 
the buyer’s business is simple. But if he is a manufacturer, 
for example, what contro] is there over his holding his raw 
material or his finished products speculatively ? Doubtless 
the Credit Board would be able to hit upon a formula which 
would be applicable—which, on the one hand, would not 
interfere with the holding of such stocks as the busines 
requires, but, on the other hand, would not embrace stocks 
held speculatively for a rise. The clause that suggests itself 
to me is: “ Normal stocks in relation to turnover.” Further, 
auditors could add a clause to their certificates to the effect 
that “eligible” advances had or had not complied with the 
Banking Act. To obtain an advance on “ eligible” terms 
and to use it speculatively would be fraud, just as raising 
money on a false balance sheet is fraud. 
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This leads us on to another point. Borrowers should 
not be allowed to dodge about from one class to the other 
according as the transaction in which they were at the 
moment engaged was speculative or not. They would have 
to decide that they would conduct all their business on 
“eligible” lines if they wished to avail themselves of 
“eligible” terms. 

Whether a loan was “eligible” or not would be deter- 
mined, not so much by the nature of the collateral security, 
as by the purpose for which the loan is required. The 
collateral might be Government securities, but because the 
loan was wanted for speculative purposes it would be “ non- 
eligible.’ On the other hand, the small agriculturist, who 
borrows £50 to aid him in producing wealth from the soil, 
could borrow under “eligible” conditions. In the case of 
discounts from overseas, it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
obtain a non-speculative declaration. But these bills usually 
carry their character on their face, and it should not be 
difficult for this character to be shown still more clearly. 
But even if now and again the goods which an overseas 
bill carried were held speculatively, the owner of the goods 
would get caught on maturity of the bill. He would then 
have to pay cash or borrow on “non-eligible ”’ terms. 

We have now to consider the change-over from overdrafts 
to loans. That is to say, instead of drawing on a debit 
account, under a limit, a loan would be taken for a period— 
a week, a month, three months or longer—and the amount 
placed to the credit of the customer’s drawing account, 
which would be conducted in credit. As has been men- 
tioned, this practice obtains in London and in America and, 
if I mistake not, in Canada and some other countries. The 
loan could be paid off earlier than its due date, or, on the 
borrower showing good cause, it could be renewed. But 
for each loan taken, whether a fresh advance or a renewal, 
the customer would sign a promissory note, bearing a 
nominal stamp, in which would be incorporated the “eligible” 
clause already referred to. The note would constitute the 
contract and, with the bank’s endorsement, would be 
“eligible ” for discount or advances at the Bank of England. 
In practice it would probably never be required for this 
purpose, as the banks would use Government securities. 

I fully appreciate the heavy task which would be thrown 
on the banks in changing their overdrafts into loans, but 
the change would by no means be devoid of compensations. 
For one thing, overdrafts tend to slackness in banking, for 

overdraft limits,’’ whether as regards amount or time, are 
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not always observed. This is neither good for the bank 
nor the borrowers. But still more important, the loans 
being specifically granted for non-speculative purposes, of 
which the borrowers would be frequently reminded, there 
should result better business and fewer bad debts. When 
one speaks of abundant credit for productive purposes, it 
is perhaps unnecessary to add that the bank must be the 
judge of the credit the individual applicant can be allowed 
with safety ; but in determining this, the purpose for which 
the advance is required is an important factor. Further, 
as the borrowers learn to appreciate the difference between 
“eligible ’’ and “‘ non-eligible ” terms, it should be a distinct 
inducement to them to facilitate the banks in effecting the 
change-over from overdrafts to loans. 

The speculator occupies no useful place in our body 
politic. His manipulations do not increase wealth. He is 
out for gain at the expense of the community. Hitherto, 
through lack of adequate control in our credit machinery, 
he has been allowed a free run for a time. Then he is pulled 
up, often with a jerk more or less severe, which not only 
upsets him but, unfortunately, also upsets the non-specu: 
lative wealth producer. The obvious remedy, if it can be 
carried out, is to separate the two and to mete out to each 
the credit treatment they deserve—to the wealth producer 
every encouragement, to the speculator discouragement. 
This separation is more difficult where, as not infrequently 
happens, speculation and production of wealth may be 
carried on by the same person in connection with the goods 
he produces. But even this can, in a great measure, be 
overcome by a declaration that the credit is required for 
non-speculative purposes, direct or indirect, to be corro- 
borated later by an auditor’s certificate. The banking 
reforms I have ventured to suggest, but which doubtless 
can be improved upon, aim, therefore, at effecting a separa 
tion between wealth production and speculation, and employ- 
ing credit, which we ourselves can create independent of 
outside aid, to encourage the one and effectively control if 
not suppress the other. 

J. F. Dagiine 


ITALY’S LEAD TO OIVILIZATION 


As time passes the Fascist régime and its doings attract 
increasing attention abroad and are now the “ cynosure of 
all eyes,” more especially at the present moment when the 
imposing volume of its daring innovations in industrial and 
labour legislation commands universal consideration and 
study. The latest developments of Fascist Syndicalism, 
though duly reported in the foreign Press, in England, and 
in France, especially in the latter country, are usually 
described in a hostile spirit or in terms which do not 
recognize their epoch-making importance for other countries 
as well as Italy. 

It is common knowledge that Signor Mussolini, himself 
formerly a Socialist as long as Socialism was true to its 
original ideals, perceived from the outset of his political 
activities that industrial peace and prosperity attained 
through collaboration between Employers and Employed, 
and the elimination of class antagonism, must necessarily 
be a principal and immediate concern of all wise Govern- 
ments. Fascist Syndicalism was launched in 1919, but did 
not gather impetus until 1921-22. In those years the 
Fascist Syndicates, created by Signor Mussolini, with Signor 
Rossoni as the faithful interpreter and executor of his 
conceptions, were getting into their stride, their objective 
being to cast out the devils of sedition and class-war 
preaching then dominating the Socialist labour associations 
Pe which the State had established no control of any 

In the summer of 1922 the Fascists were able to counter 
and render abortive the great general strike organized by 
the subversively minded Trade Unions on a vast scale, 
designed to embrace the whole of Italy and all its public 
services and private industries. It was intended to be a 
demonstration in force of the power wielded by the Con- 
federation of Labour and the Socialist Union of Labour 
Syndicates, whose facile triumphs over past pusillanimous 
Governments had led them to consider themselves invincible. 
The Confederation and the Union never recovered from 
this staggering blow, and the Fascists having thus acquired 
great merit and prestige, were enabled to spread a net- 
work of their Syndicates all over the kingdom. They roped 
mm all classes of workers—brain, manual, agricultural, 
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industrial, artistic—in separate organizations. Repeate 
successes in preventing strikes and bringing about satisfacto 
solutions of disputes increased their influence and attracted 
to their ranks large numbers of seceders from the Socialist 
and Communist Labour Associations. 

The Fascist Syndicates, or Corporations as they ar 
called, have been continually increasing and multiplying 
Their adversaries taunt them with being subservient to 
capitalism, but as a matter of fact they have throughout 
shown complete impartiality, ranging themselves now on 
the one side, now on the other, according to the merits of 
the case. Indeed, although the prevention of strikes and 
lock-outs is one of their principal aims, yet on occasion 
they have not scrupled to promote strikes or lock-outs 
themselves when negotiations had failed, after satisfying 
themselves as to which of the contending parties was 
seeking to take unfair advantage of the other. They have 
now been rewarded for their indefatigable perseverance, 
and secured a notable triumph when on October 2nd at 
a Conference between the representatives of employers and 
the Fascist organizations a convention was concluded by 
which the great Confederation of Italian Industries, con- 
sisting of many thousands of Italian employers, individual 
firms or limited and other companies, and forming the great 
majority of Italian employers (amongst them the most 
important of all, those of the North of Italy, the industrial 
region par excellence), recognizes the Fascist Corporations 
as the sole bodies entitled to represent the workers, and 
binds itself to arrange all agreements relating to wages or 
other remuneration and conditions of labour exclusively 
through them. 

The Fascist Corporations in return engage themselves to 
negotiate only with the Confederation of Italian Industries 
and their organizations as the sole representatives of Italian 
employers. 

A Magistracy of Labour is instituted to which all disputes 
not settled by negotiation must be referred. The award of 
the Magistrate of Labour is final, and he is to be armed with 
sanctions to enforce, when necessary, compliance with his 
ruling. A right of appeal from the magistrate’s award to 
the Council of State in certain cases is said to be under 
consideration. 

The so-called Internal Commissions, modelled on the 
pattern of the notorious Russian Workmen’s Councils, and 
instituted under previous Governments, are now abolished, 
and the authority of proprietors, managers, foremen 
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other representatives again becomes unquestioned. Strikes 
or lock-outs in private industries are prohibited unless 
authorized, and when taking place in defiance of the magis- 
trate’s award are treated as offences to be dealt with by 
the law. In the public services—railways, telephone, tele- 
graph, etc.—strikes are not only absolutely prohibited, but 
are characterized, and severely punished, as crimes against 
public order and the State. 

The Senate and its functions are to be ampiified, and 
in time the upper chamber is to become elective; already 
now a number of additional Senators are to be elected to 
represent the Industries, Employers, and Workers, each 
category of whom is also to have its own representative 
in the Chamber of Deputies. In other words, industries, 
trades, crafts, and workers, as producers of wealth and chief 
factors of the national prosperity on which the common weal 
is based, are henceforward to directly and systematically 
participate, through their chosen competent delegates, in 
legislative deliberations. 

So far only the general principle of these reforms has 
been laid down, and statutes, working regulations, and 
matters of detail are being elaborated by competent persons 
chosen in the various categories of employers and employed. 
Neither the Government, the Confederation of Industries 
nor that of the Fascist Corporations conceal from them- 
selves that there are many difficulties yet to be overcome ; 
but ultimate success seems assured. 

The wave of enthusiasm for the Fascist régime surging 
all over the country, together with the characteristic energy 
of the Italian Premier, will certainly surmount all obstacles 
and opposition. Of course, the ideal methods of carrying 
out these reforms will not at once be devised; there will 
be errors of definition, construction, and application ; but 
the public does not seem to have any apprehensions on 
this score. All impartial people acknowledge that Fascismo, 
as it has often shown, is never too proud to admit a mistake 
nor ever deterred by any mauvaise honte from making 
opportune rectifications or modifications. 

Italy is not the only country in which really efficient 
legislation for preventing interference with the public 
services and the recurrent strikes which inflict so much loss 
and suffering, both on the public and the strikers, is ardently 
desired, if mostly with but scant faith in its ever materiali- 


~ ding, Certainly at first sight the collaboration ideal, the 


creation of conditions in which the lion of Capitalistic 
Industry and the lamb of Labour will peacefully forgather 
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and co-operate, savours of the Golden Age, the Millennium 
and other seductive impracticabilities. But the Fascist 
programme of collaboration radically differs from all Utopias 
of the past and present in that it is backed by a strong, 
resolute, capable Government and the irresistible driving 
force of the Founder and Leader of Fascismo, who into 
such a very brief space of time has crowded so many striking 
achievements. He is served by eager and energetic co. 
adjutors, men in the prime of life animated by an un. 
paralleled enthusiasm for their chief and for their task, 
and sustained by the confidence and sympathy of the 
public, Theirs are not highly paid posts, which indeed 
would be inconceivable under the régime of a Leader who 
gives the noble example of limiting his emoluments to an 
insignificant sum and living up to his motto, Onore ed onere 
—that is, seeking and finding his reward in the honour and 
privilege of “bearing the burden and heat of the day.” 
This may not appeal to the matter-of-fact, but it is surely 
stirring and uplifting to contemplate such _self-denying 
devotion to duty and the service of country, and to see the 
head of a State giving an object-lesson of unostentatious 
disinterestedness to his coadjutors and people. 

The latest Fascist reforms naturally find no favour in 
the eyes of Liberals, Democrats or Socialists, yet their 
criticisms breathe a somewhat chastened spirit as though 
they were mindful of their own past failures to solve the 
problems of employment and industrial peace, and dared 
not challenge the undeniably laudable character of the 
Fascist objectives nor ignore the enthusiasm with which 
the people at large accepts them. They continue to reproach 
Signor Mussolini for “ stealing their thunder,” for appro- 
priating ideas which indeed have frequently figured in the 
past on Liberal, Democratic, and Socialist programmes in 
the form of abstract propositions or projects which never 
advanced beyond the rhetorical stage. Signor Mussolini 
evidently need not feel called upon to defend himself against 
the imputation of infringement of “ patent rights,” seeing 
that the conceptions of which he is making concrete realities 
have long been common property and the themes of 
declamation and argument for generations. So he could 
well reply to the reproach of lack of originality in the words 
of Moliére: ‘‘ Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve.” 

Foreign comments appear to be largely sceptical, for as 
usual when the Fascisti and their activities are in question 
there are many organs of the British, and more especially 
French, Press, which in the lucubrations of the opposition 
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Press in Italy see, or profess to see, expressions of actually 
existing strong currents of genuine national opinion, although 
in reality they voice but a tiny modicum of bona-fide 
dissenting convictions and an overweening preponderance 
of the disgruntlements of disappointed opposition politicians 
and agitators, or of Press organs too deeply committed to 
anti-Fascismo and their political clientele to be able to 
alter their course without stultifying themselves. 

In a very illuminating article over the signature of the 
Italian Prime Minister in a recent number of his monthly 
review, Gerarchia, he relates the beginnings of Fascist 
Syndicalism and illustrates the inadmissibility of allowing 
Capital and Labour to have uncontrolled liberty to fight 
out their differences as though the subject-matter and the 
consequences of their conflicts did not closely affect the 
prosperity of the country, the well-being of the rest of the 
community, and the authority of the State. Experience has 
shown in Italy, and is continuing to demonstrate in other 
countries, that uncontrolled labour syndicates develop into 
imperia in tmperio, and Signor Mussolini has no use for 
tival powers in the State which he governs. 

The existing Socialist Confederations and Syndicates 
are in a serious quandary. The Government does not 
suppress them or interfere with them except in one, and 
that a very vital, matter: only the Fascist Syndicates are 
authorized to act for workers of every kind in their collective 
negotiations and relations with employers. Hence the 
Socialist organizations find their occupation practically 
gone. Whether they will acquiesce in vegetating in the 
hope of a.turn of the tide, maintain their organizations for 
the purpose of exerting political pressure, and what shape 
their resistance will take, will be seen when the regulations 
embodying the syndicalist and constitutional reforms have 
been completed. 

It is asserted in opposition circles that the Govern- 
ment’s aim in wresting from the hands of the Socialist 
labour Unions the monopoly of the representation of 
Iabour, which they had possessed and abused of for so 
many years, and transferring it to the Fascist Corporations, 
ls to politically strengthen the party. But it is common 
knowledge that Fascismo is not in need of artificial rein- 
forcement, and in this connection it should be noted that 
the Fascist Syndicates do not require that their members 
shall be Fascists, the only political tenets barred being 
those of the subversive parties, who are also excluded from 
municipal and communal offices, the State refusing to allow 
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those who deny its authority and would undermine its 
existence to hold public office. 

The country is more than ever devoted to Mussolini 
and Fascismo. The evolution of the latter continues to 
be strictly logical and consistent, displaying an originality 
of its own which, when analysed, proves to largely consist 
in the revival of fundamental principles, sane reasoning, and 
time-honoured maxims too long ignored in Governments 
dominated by personal partisan considerations and interests, 
The ship of the Fascist State is proceeding steadily towards 
its goal, bending at times under a squall, but only to gather 
increased momentum ; successively “ blanketing ” and taking 
the wind out of the sails of its opponents by the eclectic pro- 
cedure of making its own what is commendable in their 
and all other theories and experience of the remote or recent 
past. Consequently at times the Fascists are anathematized 
as reactionaries and at others as full-blown Socialists. 

It is the fashion to continue to describe Mussolini, 
even now that the first necessarily violent phase of Fascismo 
has been left behind, as a “dictator.” This is hardly 
fair, as to the general reader the term “ dictator ”’ connotes 
arbitrary, harsh, imperious governance, often implying 
enslavement of the people. It creates a prejudice against 
him, more especially amongst Britons, who lose no oppor- 
tunity of emphatically and vociferously declaring their 
resolve ‘‘ never to be slaves,” and are apt to forget that the 
Italians are a high-spirited race with glorious traditions, 
and having nothing whatever in common with the serfs 
of Russia or other peoples of servile mentality. Signor 
Mussolini’s methods had to be disconcertingly forcible in 
the beginning, but he now rules by strength of personality, 
phenomenal capacity, and the practically unanimous consent, 
confidence, and admiration of all but doctrinaires and 
subversives. 

Some recent episodes of violence have been super 
abundantly exploited by anti-Fascists at home and abroad 
and are infinitely deplorable. But even the opposition 
acknowledge the energy and promptitude of the action 
taken by the Government. These regrettable occurrences 
are, as it were, the throes of re-birth. But when all i 
said and done it cannot be held that Italy is paying a deat 
price for her renaissance. 

WALTER BECKER 
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THE NEXT STEP IN INDIA 


LorD BIRKENHEAD’S famous speech in the House of Lords, 
so full of doubt and hesitation, has really reopened the 
whole question of the Government of India. It looks as 
though he intended to do so, for the terms in which he 
mentioned the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme were not such 
as would encourage anyone interested in Indian affairs to 
regard it as a final solution. He did not even speak of it 
as a successful if a temporary expedient; it is, indeed, 
difficult to see how he could have adopted any other attitude 
in view of what has happened, and in view especially of 
the Report of the Commission which has recently sat upon 
the working of the scheme. He must be a very ardent 
idealist who can cling to Dyarchy after the expressions 
used about it by the majority of that commission. 

It is probable, then, that Lord Birkenhead wished to refer 
the whole matter back to the Indian people. He did not 
indeed go very deeply into the question and deal with 
fundamentals; and perhaps he was wise not to do so in 
regard to problems on which he has obviously not made 
up his mind. He is far too clever a man not to know that 
if the Indians on the whole refuse to work cordially in co- 
operation with the English under the Montford scheme, as 
it is conveniently called, they probably have some other 
reason than mere innate obstinacy for their attitude. It is 
safe to assume, as one feels sure he will agree, that the 
leaders of the educated portion of so many millions of people 
have some sense in their heads; they cannot all be bent on 
a course of conduct which they know will bring to ruin 
those whom they more or less represent. 

There is nothing that Indians object to more than the 
statements of their wants and wishes by Englishmen. 
There has been far too much of this in the past, and I 
remember vividly the flash of light thrown by the late 
Sir B. N. Bose in the course of a rather heated debate in 
the Senate of the Calcutta University, when some of us 
had been attempting to drive Western ideas into Eastern 
minds: ‘‘ After all, they are our children who are con- 
cerned.” Whatever we may say about our mission in 
India, and we do say a good deal more than the Indians 
altogether like, India is an Indian not an English country. 
It will remain such, and one is thankful that all the efforts 
ofall the doctrinaires in the Empire will not alter that fact. 
Hence, I feel some delicacy in putting forward a few ideas 
upon Indian conditions. But if I begin with this apology 
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I may be allowed to do so. They will serve as a target 
if they are of no other utility. 

When the Reform Scheme was announced it cam 
altogether as a surprise. The Government of India, o 
rather the English part of it, is fond of surprises. It sprang 
the Repartition of Bengal—which no one really wanted— 
upon the public without even, I believe, telling the Govern. 
ments of the provinces concerned until a day or two befor 
the matter was made public. It was obviously impossible 
to take local opinion or local advice, and if it had been 
taken it would have been equally impossible to have carried 
out the manceuvre for the reason already stated. “ You 
have cried for the moon,” was a clever Bengali’s comment: 
“they have given it to you and taken away the sun.” 
In just the same way the Montford scheme in all its foolish 
detail came as a shock to the general world of thinking 
men, whether Indian or English. In politics it is a fatal 
mistake to give people something they do not ask for; 
Lord Chelmsford is not the first person to discover that 
gratitude is seldom earned that way. 

Why the Government should have such an objection to 
taking educated Indians into their confidence and making 
them partners in what is being done, it passes the wit of 
man to conceive. It is obviously the easiest way of keeping 
people quiet, and there are other reasons for doing things 
in that way which must be obvious to every Englishman 
But, no! A scheme must be someone’s scheme. It must 
come suddenly. It must not be dull or ordinary, or what 
everybody thinks it ought to be. The result of this way 
of doing things was made clear enough by the late Lord 
Curzon. Opposition, instead of being disarmed or lessened, 
is focused. “Our scheme,” or ‘“‘ My scheme,” becomes 
something for everyone to object to; not only because 
the objector wishes to come to the front, but because from 
the very circumstances of its origin the particular scheme 
has grave and serious faults. I feel absolutely certain that 
had the Montford scheme of government been submitted 
to a large and independent constituent assembly called for 
the purpose before it was published as an official programme, 
much that is objectionable in it would have disappeared. 
And I feel certain, too, that had it been freely discussed by 
large bodies of officials the same desirable amendment might 
have resulted. 

Whether such amendment would have been of any real 
and final use in this particular case I have my doubts, 
because to my mind the whole scheme is based upon a false 
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assumption—one which vitiates it entirely as a scheme of 
government for India. But the procedure indicated would 
have eased matters. The Indians would not have felt that 
the whole thing was but one more of these eternal Western 
prescriptions for the Eastern patient, one more set of curious 
and expensive and uncomfortable machinery devised to 
keep troublesome people quiet. 

Where the authors of the Montford scheme got the idea 
that Indians wanted the Western method of Representative 
Government and the Party system, it is extremely difficult 
to make out. I have known many Indians well, and have 
talked often and intimately with them on political subjects 
in many parts of the country, and I always formed the 
impression that the English method of government was 
far from being what they thought suited to their needs. 
Mr. C. R. Das had his faults, but he was undeniably a 
representative man. At all events he represented the people 
of Bengal in a more effective sense than the Government 
of that province, since they had to abandon Dyarchy at 
his command, and to resort to methods which had a dis- 
tinctly Cromwellian, or shall we say Napoleonic, colour. 
Well, what Mr. Das said shortly before his death was that 
he wished to see established not a democratic form of 
government but—bureaucracy. He knew only too well 
what the forms of representative government mean in a 
country of uneducated electors. No one had more to gain, 
in the early stages at least, from the support of the ignorant 
masses, and his declaration in favour of the machinery 
to which India has been accustomed for so many long years 
as a declaration against interest has all the more value. 

This brings us a stage further. It must not be imagined 
that the educated Indian does not wish to take part in 
the government of his country. He does so wish, and 
he has said so times without number. Then why, say the 
few and doubting supporters of Dyarchy—I may say that 
Ihave never had the pleasure of meeting any personally— 
does he not take an active part under the form of govern- 
ment we have introduced ? Why does he not work hard 
at education and sanitation and roads and bridges in the 
hope of rising to higher things if he behaves himself? The 
question suggests its own answer. The Indian feels, as 
every Englishman in India feels, that the whole business, 
though conceived with the best intentions, is a sham. It 
8 the form without the power of self-government that has 
been granted. If aman is Minister for one of the transferred 
subjects he is no doubt performing a useful and lucrative 
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function, but he is not really learning how to govern th 
country. If he makes a mistake it does not really much 
matter. The Indian sun will continue to shine if Bala 
Ram is made head master of a school instead of Moti Lal 
who has the better claim. But if dacoities become frequent 
and people are robbed and murdered and their wives ravishe 
in considerable numbers, the Minister will soon hear of it 
and will have to bestir himself. The same is the case to 
a lesser extent with regard to finance ; nothing still inspire 
more confidence than promptitude in cash payments. But 
law and order come first. The real difficulty which faces 
the rulers of a country where there are in some parts nearly 
a thousand uneducated people to the square mile ig to 
secure that they can go about their daily occupation and 
rest without fear at night; and it is that business that 
the Indian wishes to learn, that he must learn if he js 
ever to be of any use as an official in high place. It is yet to 
be seen whether he can learn it, but he will not learn it 
unless he is given a chance. 

It is this, then, that the Indian wishes—a position of 
real responsibility. We keep on telling him, especially if 
he has been through, for him, the absurd and unnecessary 
process of graduating at an English University and being 
called to the bar, that he is a wonderful fellow, and yet we 
do not place the burden on his shoulders. What he wants 
is a bureaucracy, largely Indian in composition. He does 
not wish to separate India from the Empire. Far from it— 
he knows that he has everything to gain by remaining in 
it. If the painter were cut no one realizes better than he 
that India would become le prix dune course. 

Nor does he desire to dispense with English aid. True 
his attitude and that of the authors of the Montford scheme 
on this question is far from satisfactory—at least it is 9% 
if I understand it rightly. Both seem to think that the 
Englishman of the future is to be an adviser, a sort d 
friendly elder brother, a looker-on who steps in when he is 
asked so to do. I am bound to say that I think this would 
be the result if, as is highly unlikely, the counsels of the 
Montford scheme are followed; we shall have the kind 
of Englishman one finds sometimes now in the Native 
States. Personally I doubt very much if this state 
things will be good for India in the long run; for my belie 
is that Englishmen are no good in the tropics if they have 
no definite responsibility. Still, if India wishes to hav 
Englishmen of the Bahut achcha type, men who will drav 
their pay regularly and keep their mouths shut, there 8 
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no reason why they should not try how they like them. 
“Nice”? men—‘‘ sympathetic” is, I believe, the official 
term—are cheap, but they do not get the cart out of the 
rut. The higher placed Indian will probably say that he 
has had enough of the Lawrences, and wants someone he 
can get on with. He will not say it long, 

One of the greatest grievances at the moment in India 
is the constitution of the supreme Government. Why the 
Government of India was so long kept so distinct from the 
rest of the country, a sort of Palace of Art—though Art, I 
may say, was often sadly to seek there—it is difficult to 
understand. For what goes on at Simla and Delhi is usually 
much less important than what takes place in the provinces. 
And the striking things that the Government of India has 
done, duly gingered up from home, in recent years, are just 
those that a stronger Indian element would have prevented. 
Icannot, for instance, imagine the Indians, who are on the 
whole a sensible if somewhat emotional people, agreeing to 
the extravagant absurdities associated with Delhi and Dacca. 
To do our nation justice, the mass of Englishmen are with 
them there; but, as I have said, India is constantly being 
bothered with expensive things she has no real use for, and 
then blamed for not liking them. 

But the constitution of the Government of India is a 
far bigger and more complicated problem than is usually 
imagined. To begin with, as I have shown elsewhere, it 
involves the whole question of the Native States. You 
cannot weaken the government of British India, you cannot 
materially alter it without correspondingly altering their 
position and importance. Hence the whole of India must 
be concerned in the next reconstruction. As to that, 
there is one obvious reflection. India does not want another 
doctrinaire scheme sent out to her from this country. Still 
less does she want one that represents the sectional aims 
of an Indian party or Indian clique. Englishmen are too 
apt to take a few noisy people at their own valuation and 
to regard them as representing their country. Very often 
they are people that even their own party would be glad 
to be rid of. I remember the remark of a clever Bengali 
to me a few years ago when I was gently complaining of 
the extravagance of some of the oratorical gentlemen of 
that time. ‘“‘ Never you mind that, sir; when once we get 
any real power all these men will disappear.” And I had 
the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with a man who 
quietly directed all the sayings and doings of the important 
men over a very wide area. No Englishman who has not 
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lived in that part of India has ever heard his name, and| 
doubt whether his real force and power were ever realize 
in Simla. So that we must be careful whom we trust, ani 
what we accept. And to my thinking we cannot be safe jy 
this great and imperially important matter unless we summy 


a great Constituent Assembly in India itself. It is fy} 


better, especially in India, to let people tell you what they 


want than to give them your own scheme. There is alway) 


a danger that men of a subservient kind—there are such jp 
all countries—will sacrifice what most people really want 
on the altar of self-interest, but the danger is far less in 
the former than in the latter alternative. 

England cannot throw up the controlling interest o 
we shall merely step back into the eighteenth century, 
And hence nothing but a Federal Scheme can meet the 
difficulty. Of one thing we may be quite sure, and that 
is that, things having gone as far as they have gone, ther 
is nothing else that all the educated classes of the Indian 
community would accept. After all, as Sir B. N. Bow 
would have said, the Indian Constitution is meant for 
Indians and not for Englishmen. It is Indians who have 
to work it and support it, and without their co-operation any 
scheme, however pretty it may look to Western eyes, will 


merely meet the melancholy fate of that which holds the} 


field at present. 

There is another consideration which ought to weigh 
with all of us. -The time is critical in the highest degree 
There is no country in the world where the Bolshevist can 
work more easily and with greater certainty of a hearing 
His “ privy paw” is already having its effect. For think 
what a temptation it is to the cultivator—the backbone o 
the country—to feel that by a slight effort he could be free 
from the zemindar and become entirely his own master 
and the absolute owner of his own fields with no mor 
rent or dues of any kind to pay. To meet such propaganda 
the first necessity is obviously a settled Government—one 
which has the confidence of the whole community, one 
which will save the poor ignorant ryot even from his own 
folly. These are but feeble words by which the responsibility 
which faces the Secretary of State at this moment is ind: 
cated. One can only echo the wish uttered on an equally 
important occasion by one who had seen the strangest 
vicissitudes of fortune that this world has to offer: Puisse 
t-il réussir dans la grande tache qui lui écheoit aujourd hu. 


W. A. J. ARCHBOLD 
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TWO ELECTIONS 


Ir is so short a time since women have been enabled, by the 
extension of the franchise, to take a personal and a definite 
part in politics, that it is sometimes difficult to realize how 
much political experience they have crowded into these 


in few years. 


The proportion of women candidates at the last election 
who were unsuccessful was so great that the true facts of 
the case are sometimes lost sight of, and the casual observer 
is inclined to glance rather at the list of unsuccessful 
candidates than to inquire into the kind of seat that each 
was endeavouring to capture or to defend. 

The first election in which I was invited to be a candidate 
was a municipal one in London. It is some three years 
ago, but the chief impression left on the mind by this brief 
and crowded experience is a picture of the appalling housing 
conditions in which such numbers of the people live, of 
endless stairs in dreary tenement houses, and long streets 
of the poorest dwellings at each of which the owner must 
be interviewed. Generally the atmosphere is one of intense 
apathy, enlivened only by a few interesting and rapid 
passages of arms with members of the opposite party. 
It was a great election really, in spite of its dullnesses. We 
scored a splendid success and won the seat by a large 
majority. It was remarkable, too, that the electorate were 
just as ready to vote for a woman candidate as a man; 
in fact, the greatest number of votes polled by any candidate 
in the 1922 London County Council Election in London 
was recorded by a woman in one of the South London 
constituencies. 

The second election, a parliamentary one, though 
unsuccessful, has left a very different impression. It began 
in haste and culminated in a record of new interests and 
ideas and experiences. 

The 1923 General Election was a hurried election in 
every case; and in my own experience it was only a fort- 
night before polling day that, returning home, I found on 
my table a telephone message asking me to start in one 
hour’s time to fight a constituency whose name was illegible. 
After some telephoning I discovered the missing word, which 
somewhat naturally conveyed nothing, as the constituency 
takes its name from a small suburb of a neighbouring town. 


66 


Owever, after a hurried call at headquarters for “ ammu- 
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nition”’ in the shape of election literature—very excellent 
ammunition, too—I set out, my enthusiasm somewhat 
damped both by a study of the figures for the last electign 
in the constituency, showing an overwhelming majority 
for the sitting Labour member, and also by the surpris 
with which my innocent announcement of the name ¢ 
the constituency was greeted by the intelligent and helpful 
people who provide the literature. Pamphlets on mines 
mining royalties, capital levy, Socialism, etc., were hurriedly 
thrust into my hand, and I departed with, it seemed, 
information on every possible subject. 

Manchester, I reflected, was the town where I was to 
stay, and Manchester conjures up visions of Free Trade 
and cotton. (This, it must be remembered, was the 192} 
election.) Was I expected to attack a safe Labour strong. 
hold in a traditionally Free Trade district, on a programme 
of Protection? This I soon found was exactly the task | 
was asked to attempt. 

Why, I wondered, had I not been given, at headquarters, 
the name of the Chairman of the local Association, or the 
address of the Association even ? And why was there such 
distressing vagueness when one sought for information! 
Could it be, I surmised, and correctly as I found, that the 
constituency was unorganized ? If so, it would clearly be 
impossible to create an effective Conservative organization, 
speakers, canvassers, etc., in a Labour stronghold in 4 
fortnight. 

Being, then, inexperienced in the kind of constituencies 
offered to women candidates, I put aside these reflections 
and decided that, as it was merely a matter of gaining 
experience, it didn’t particularly matter what the majority 
was or what the political opinions of the inhabitants wer 
likely to be. 

Next morning I set out from Manchester for the smal 
town, the centre of a mining district, where I was to meet 
the local representatives. 

“You want this luggage labelled to W 2” said 4 
protesting porter, looking at my modest but, judging frow 
the surroundings, unexpectedly clean-looking luggage, and 
mentioning the name of the mining town. However, 
was firm. But on opening the local paper in the train, | 
was horrified to see a large and almost recognizable portrait 
of myself as the adopted candidate canvassing in 4 
constituency I had never yet set foot in, and which di 
not even possess an organization which could adopt 
anyone. 
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Such are the trials of the would-be politician and the 
energy of the reporter. 

Eventually, there was an adoption meeting, and life 
after that became a breathless experience in the endeavour 
to cover in a brief ten days a constituency some thirty 
miles long, composed of scattered mining villages and the 
suburbs of small towns ; a constituency, too, where meetings 
must be held in every village school-house, at engineering 
works in the dinner-hour, at the pits and the cotton-mills. 
The audiences were composed of miners with their dark 
lanterns or of mill-girls with shawls over their heads and 
wearing wooden clogs which make a deafening noise as 
they move. 

At larger meetings they consisted of the shopkeepers 
and dwellers in the mining towns, of managers and clerks 
and foremen, of railwaymen and engineers, and again 
miners. 

They attended the meetings in great numbers, and they 
were all quiet, strangely and unexpectedly quiet when 
one bears in mind the record of noisy meetings from other 
constituencies, and that Lancashire audiences are often 
very noisy. An electorate, too, composed as mine was 
very largely of members of the Miners’ Federation, cannot 
be expected to receive a Conservative programme with much 
enthusiasm. Yet they listened with the greatest interest 
and asked sensible questions about the effect of the Con- 
servative proposals on local conditions. Mines, cotton, and 
the wages of the miner—for the first few days I wondered 
if I should become an encyclopedia of technical information 
on the chief local subjects, but I soon found that there 
is a certain similarity about the questions asked at election 
meetings, betokening a common origin, one surmises, and 
that a very little information goes a very long way. Of 
course, one must have an accurate grounding and some 
practical experience of the questions and conditions, but I 
found that some dealing with trade unions during the war, 
and experience gained in an engineering firm on the Tyne, 
coupled with a scientific education at Cambridge University, 
gave one enough knowledge to be able to deal with any 
questions likely to arise. 

_ Strangely enough, a greater variety of expert knowledge 
ls expected of a woman candidate than of a man, although 
few people with whom I have discussed the matter appear 
to realize it. Every candidate, man or woman, is, of course, 
expected to be able to deal with all the usual questions 
In the party programme—trade, exports, tariff, foreign 
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affairs, etc.—but a woman candidate is also expected to 
be specially proficient at women’s meetings. I was reminded 
of this not long ago when asked to speak at a women’s 
meeting for a candidate. He explained that he hoped | 
would speak fora fairly long time, as he himself only intended 
to say a few words, and reserve himself for the evening 
meetings. He believed, he said, in “leaving women’s 
meetings to women speakers.” I wish I could have done 
that, I thought. Women’s meetings are much the most 
difficult. They are not noisy as a rule, but with the exception 
of very large meetings they are apathetic, and a little noise 
is always encouraging. It shows at all events that the 
audience is awake. It gives the speaker, too, the chance 
of giving quickly an impromptu (and usually, of course, 
carefully prepared) answer which he hopes will be con- 
vineing, and, with luck, will secure applause, even laughter, 
and give him a welcome moment’s pause to arrange his 
next argument. 

My audiences, though, were very quiet; there was only 
one noisy meeting, and then I was assured, and I am con 
vinced correctly, that the ill-mannered interrupters had 
come over the border from the neighbouring town, and 
that no one who lived in the division I was contesting 
would behave so badly. This, it must be remembered, was 
in a mining village in Lancashire, and in case these words 
should reach anyone among the electors of the district, I 
should like to put on record my great appreciation of the 
courtesy and especially the interest shown by the audiences 
to a woman candidate, who before the election was quite 
unknown to them. 

I have found other audiences quiet too, and I cannot 
help the conclusion that the audience instinctively knows 
when it comes to hear a woman candidate that she has 
one great recommendation—namely, that she is very much 
in earnest. The reason is: 

Political work in these days is hard work and to women 
it is new. 

Political life to a man who is well off is merely one of 
a number of careers which are open to him, and one of 
which he is expected to follow. It is the customary thing 
to do. A woman, on the other hand, who chooses to enter 
some career, generally does so with the avowed and, of 
course, the most estimable object of earning her own living, 
while among the leisured classes the women who wish to 
take up any profession solely because of their interest in it 
are rare, even among those who are free to do so. They 
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usually prefer a more comfortable and less strenuous life, 
enlivened by bridge and mah jong and tea. 

There is no doubt that election audiences instinctively 
realize something of this, and they see that a woman who 
has come forward as a political candidate is not sailing 
along on the current of popular opinion towards a customary 
seat in the House of Commons, but that, without being 
compelled in any way by public opinion to do any work 
at all, she has come forward, urged it is evident by some 
motive strong enough to make her forsake the leisure and 
amusements sanctioned by custom, and to undertake a 
fairly arduous career. 

It is this, I believe, that accounts largely for the interest 
and attention given to the speeches of a woman candidate 
in industrial districts. Possibly, too, in some parts of the 
country, generally agricultural districts, and I myself have 
net this point of view also, where the squire and the squire’s 
wife are popular, it is often to the latter that the people 
owe the redress of many of their grievances. Often it is 
she who has first seen that repairs are necessary to their 
cottages, or she who has provided help in cases of illness 
or hardship. Is it not natural, then, that they should 
remember this, and that in these days when housing and 
education and the health of children and the price of food 
are among the chief political questions of the day, that they 
should consider that the influence of a woman on these 
questions would be beneficial ? 

After the meeting the women flocked round, each in 
tun shaking me warmly by the hand, and many of them 
promising their votes. “‘My husband always votes for 
S—— (the Labour candidate), but I’m going to vote for 
you,’ they used to say with evident enthusiasm, and 
evidently realizing at last that a Conservative candidate, 
being less enured by custom to the hardships of life in a 
Lancashire mining village than many Labour candidates, 
was more determined to improve their lot. 

There is, I found, an extraordinary interest in the study 
of different audiences and the discovery of what subjects 
Interest them most. There is one subject that I found 
invariably appealed to my audiences, and it is, I think, 
an interesting sidelight on the English character that, in 
the midst of a general election, at a crowded political meeting, 
chiefly composed of adherents of the Labour Party, the 
subject that interested them most was not politics. It 
was not wages either, nor food, nor even drinks. But any 
attempt at interruption, rowdiness or disorder could at 
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once be quelled, and the audience reduced to good humow 
and interest and enthusiastic applause by the mere mention 
of the magic sport of football ! 

It was football in my constituency, it is racing in othe 
parts, and it is a sign of the fundamental good sense of the 
nation that so often the heat of party controversy can be 
dispelled by an appeal to the common interest of sport and 
the instinctive desire for fair play implanted so deeply in 
our race. 

Let us trust that this instinct for fair play will soon 
manifest itself in the selection of constituencies for women 
candidates. It seems hard that women of recognized 
ability and experience should be expected again and again 
to contest hopeless seats, while men who have undertaken 
to fight an impossible constituency in order to keep the 
Party flag flying, and incidentally to gain experience, usually 
get something better next time. 

There are a number of women to-day whose names are 
well known to everyone, who have repeatedly contested 
very difficult seats. Surely one might expect that among 
all the constituencies of the United Kingdom there would 
be found some whose sense of fair play should lead them to 
offer to some of these women a possible instead of an 
impossible fight. 


RacHEL M. Parsons 


THE WORLD OF CHILDHOOD 


My mind lets go a thousand things 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings. 
T. B. ALDRICH 


Tue more, in later life, we find our thoughts and views 
and tightly held convictions to run counter to those of 
friends, whilom with whom we found ourselves in close 


- accord, the more pleasantly do we remember those fields of 


asphodel jointly we trampled—some years back. There 
is always thus one field where we may meet and tread 
together, clasping hands. To each his youth, however, 
holds but one central little figure. LEgotist or not, it is 
his own doings that the child chiefly remembers, and the 
which, by reason that they happened to himself, remain 
ever pin-new with that perfect receptivity of the perfect 
health of little body, and perhaps—of little soul. Colour 
and shape are the child’s first playmates—yes, and the 
smell of fungi in the darkling wood. Colour, shape and 
smell—and then audition. Were we not put to bed for 
an hour at eleven o’clock every morning by our mother 
in the little-used dressing-room half-way up the stairs— 
dragged away from the sunlight of the garden, and put in 
this dressing-room, the blind drawn down, and we left for 
an hour, to sleep, oh no—perchance to dr... oh no! 
but to listen—in the stillness—to a sound. such as that 
of the blood which courses past the ears -: sound which 
makes stillness audible? How could we | _ired at eleven 
o'clock in the morning ? We were then too young for lessons, 
It was all play—or resting. 

Yes, there were fungi in the garden under the trees— 
large and poisonous toadstools, never to be eaten. And 
you could only tell where the garden ended and the wood 
began because of the sunk fence, without which the garden 
would have fallen a rapid prey to the fern-clad solitude 
beyond. 

The house was Eccles Hall, in the county of Norfolk, 
and the nursery contained two portraits from the brush of 
some great Master—portraits of Mrs. Gamp and of a girl 
with golden hair holding an apple in her hand. That was 
the night nursery. The day nursery I remember not at 
all, except that, accidentally putting my whole head through 
the pane of its window, I achieved my first conscious recol- 
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lection of my parents, looking up concernedly from beloy 
and all foreshortened in the most comical manner, about 
to drive out for the afternoon in a dog-cart, Jock ang 
Brandy dancing and barking attendance round the champi 
Bess. Father, I remember, was wearing a straw hat, being 
otherwise attired as if for riding; mother, a fashionable 
dress of the period, rather tight and bunchy in odd places, 
but otherwise distinctly becoming. 

Together with my two brothers, I was now prepared 
for the afternoon excursion in the perambulator, whether 
by Harriet Punt, the nursery maid, or by Mistress Eliza. 
beth Fry, then entering upon her reign of forty years, | 
do not remember. I remember, however, the inspiriting 
little ditty sung by Harriet Punt as she manipulated the 
poke bonnet and red plush cloak : 


London’s burning ! 
London’s burning ! 

Cry fire! 
Cry fire! 

Pour on water ! 
Pour on water ! 


Emerging from a suitable portal, we pass a caryatid in 
the shape of George Allen, the butler’s son, standing loftily 
by the door, with his thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
coat and one leg corkscrewed round the other—a very 
elegant posture, as I thought. 

But the perambulator expedition was to-day not to 
carry us very far, for they were haymaking in front of the 
house, in a field round which a wire fence stood, of a sub 
stantial nature, and which had just been tarred. Further 
more, the aunts arrived at this juncture from Quidenham— 
Hilda and Susan and Mary and Florence—and we met them 
in the drive, and quickly decided on haymaking. But 
then a dreadful and terrifying thing happened, for one of 
the aunts—I feel sure it was Aunt Mary—accidentally 
putting her finger upon the tarred fence, became anchored 
and immobilized in the most distressing manner, emitting 
plaintive cries to her nephews to free her trom the horrid 


fate. Try as we might, we could not release Aunt Mary, } 


and to add to the terror of the moment, Aunts Susan, Hilda, 
and Florence became in turn entangled in the tarry web, 
and added their plaintive notes to the general harmony. 
It would have puzzled Perseus to release the four Andro 
medas, whose wailings now rent the impassioned air; but 
eventually the task was accomplished, and we fell to hay- 
making until the return of the parental dog-cart, and tea 
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Beyond the hayfield, and at the end of a ragged line of 
Scotch firs, was the whitish-grey of the Saxon church, 
which gives its name, Ecclesia, to the first home of my 
youth; and beyond this again the whitish-grey of the 
smoke and steam of the trains as they passed the level- 
crossing, where Eggleton, the one-armed railway servant, 
supervised the safety of the crossing. Beyond this scene 
and the enduring memory of this afternoon I can recall 
little of Eccles that does not belong to subsequent memory. 

At Quidenham lived at this time my great-grandfather, 
who at the age of sixteen had fought at the Battle of Water- 
loo as an ensign in the 14th Foot. He was approaching 
the age of ninety-one, at which he died. Curiously enough, 
though I remember the front hall at Quidenham at this 
timne—that is, before my father went to live there—I only 
remember my great-grandfather at the house of my great- 
aunt, Lady Augusta Noel, at 8 Portman Square, at a recep- 
tion which was annually held in honour of the Waterloo 
veterans, of whom he was, I think, almost the last survivor. 
Iremember he wore a black skull-cap, and remained seated 
in his chair. The room was full of generals and of military 
officers of high rank. Excitedly I was running about and 
whispering to my elder brother, Walter, when a general 
of magnificent bearing, but slightly deaf, bent down to 
inquire with kindly interest, “‘ What is the little fellow 
saying?” ‘“‘ He’s saying,” replied Walter, with shame 
engraven upon his face, “ dirty things.” 

At this reception I was given a book called the Waterloo 
Roll Call, with the dedication “to his dear great-grand- 

”; and it is quite recently that, with my great- 
grandfather’s memory upon me, I have added to this 
nucleus a coloured print of the time, bearing the legend 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
Ammunition Wagon on Fire and the Horses taken fright. 


The ground is parsemé with dead Frenchmen, cannon-balls 

are hurtling like comets through the air, and four unattended 

horses are galloping madly away with a blazing wagon at 
their heels. 

One of the sounds which has chiefly embedded itself in 
ly memory, and which I heard but the other day with 
all memory fresh upon me, was the chime of the clock of 
St. James’s Church. That, I should say, is my oldest memory. 
For some years after my mother was married we used to 
spend part of the summer at her father’s house, 7 St. James’s 
Square. Although Walter could remember the explosion of 
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an Anarchist bomb somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
old War Office in Pall Mall, which sent a splinter whistling 
through the window of the nursery in 7 St. James’s Square 
when he was but two years old, my own recollections will 
not carry me back beyond the memory of the Civil Service 
Rifles marching every Saturday night by the corner of the 
Army and Navy Club. The chime of St James’s Church 
brings it all back with such a vivid freshness, and the names 
and faces of those days—Ada, the housemaid; Truman, the 
groom of the chambers; Flood, the house-carpenter; and 
octogenarian Mrs. Parker, with Victorian ringlets and a 
dress suspiciously like a crinoline, who must have attended 
my mother when my brother Rupert was born. 

When he read The Times, my grandfather—my mother’s 
father—used to lie at length on a red leather sofa in the 
beautiful room on the ground floor, which he reserved for 
the privacy of his own affairs. The table was covered 
with sheaves of papers, kept from blowing about the room 
by massive paper-weights of agate and of a greenish stone, 
of which the component parts had once been little curly- 
wiggy animals at the bottom of the sea—of which stones 
only one face had been broken and polished. These were 
always a great attraction, and we always liked to visit this 
room. Imagine, then, the door opening, as if by a whirl- 
wind, and Rupert and myself rushing towards him with 
the announcement, as he struggled to rise, “‘We have 
come to dance on your ‘tummy’!” It was at least some 
moments before the venerable gentleman succeeded in 
_ putting an end to the chorybantic display. 

Almost the only recollection I have of my father’s father 
—grandfather Bury, as opposed to grandfather Tatton— 
was when he came to dine one night, my father and both 


my grandfathers being in volunteer uniform of the Civil | 


Service Rifles. It is possible that Lord Wantage was 
also present—upon some occasion to do with the volunteer 
movement, in which they had all taken a distinguished 
and foremost part, Bury and “ Uncle Bob” Wantage, 


from its earliest inception, and the days when men shot | 


at rifle-butts by the Windmill on Wimbledon Common. 


There was some grufiness at this dinner-party, as every- | 
one seemed to have mislaid some essential portion of his | 


equipment. There was a va et vient, a brou-haha, which 
almost recalled the eve of Waterloo. It seemed impossible 
that there should be more than one diner present in the 


dining-room at one and the same time. With tact I inter- | 


ested myself in the water-filter which distilled liquid 


en siciceemmtapne 
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diamonds on the sideboard near by. Presently the pretty 
carillon of the French clock chimed the quarter of nine 
with an infinite variety of insistence, and the martial men 
were gone with heavy tread, and I to bed—or rather to 
race through the passages and rooms, with Rupert, round 
and round, long after we should have been at rest. 

More marvellous than St. James’s Square was Tatton, 
where I gain my first glimpse of Granny “ Tatton ”’—as 
contra-distinguished from Granny “B.” ‘‘ Have you got 
any presents for us?” we inquire breathlessly on arrival, 
a breach of manners which does not pass without kindly 
admonition. Presently we are conducted to what appears 
to be merely an enormous looking-glass set in the wall, 
behind which we do not even suspect the existence of a 
cupboard as large as El Dorado and full of choicest gifts. 
To our amaze the great mirror swings back, the reflected 
furniture of the room executing a turning movement which, 
though of secondary importance to the general idea, by no 
means goes unnoticed. Several packages are withdrawn, the 
furniture swings cardinally into place again, and we descend 
the slippery, high-balustraded oak stairs, to take up a 
| new position in the warm firelight of the library, to sit on 

fireside stools covered with the skins of fallow deer which 
: lately roamed the sanctuary of Tatton Park. Here the 

packages are unfolded, and we hug Granny, and thus again 
tiredly to bed. 

Oh ! to tell of the infinite wonders of Tatton, the dazzling 
white gravel of the forecourt of the house, the liveried and 
bemedalled Porter who lived in a gate-house all to him- 
self! Then to rush down the long passages, peeping into 
the pantry and the still-room and the kitchen; through the 
‘ tenants’ hall, where moose and elk look down from the 
| walls; on into innumerable greenhouses, where the dank 
smell of moss and orchid and the drip of water emblazon 
memory itself; touching gently the leaves of the “ sensitive 
plant,” in order to make droop the fatigued fronds; counting 
j with gruesome glee the “ bathing fatalities”? among flies 
jin the sweet, sticky scum prepared by another plant for 
the entrapment of its victims; into the fernery, where moss 
j and fern and palm rise through the sweating air; and out 
|e to where canaries chirp behind the true-green of 


} magnolia leaves, and lemons hang on their native branch; 
and into another long range of greenhouse which stretches 
away,for ever and for ever. Then to retrace our steps, 
j andfout into}the’garden, past the most wonderful beds, on 
whichjbask andjprink in colours proper the rampant lion 
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and Egerton device, Sic Donec. But, hark! there in the 
dell is heard the plash of fountain—there, on the left of the 
broad avenue of beech, which stretches away to the Grecian 
temple, lies the purest vale “of Tempe, or of Arcady,” 
where dragon-flies haunt the purple iris-beds, and whence 
nymph and faun have vanished on your very coming. Into 
the hornbeam maze they vanish, and we after them, to lose 
ourselves in the profitless hunt. Or, to the right of the 
beech avenue, you may cross the “‘ Hobbly Bridge,” on to 
an island in the very midst of the enchanted water called 
Golden Brook Pits, where serpentinely winding through 
great tufts of pampas grass the path leads to a mysterious 
Crusoesque summer-house, thatched with heather, where, 
amid an amphitheatre of rhododendron, and _ glimpsing 
other summer-houses you will never find, you may lose 
yourself from all authority from now till tea-time. Or, 
from the temple, you may run for half a mile to where 
Neptune blows his conch ; or, past the monkey-puzzler and 
the huge “umbrella-tree,” into the bypaths, where are 
the huge banks of mown grass, the drifts of fallen leaves, 
the forbidding igloo where the ice is kept, and so into the 
stables by way of piggeries kakophonous with grunt and 
squeal. 

+ Here, in the stables, are the flaming chariots of yellow, 
the horses and the horsemen thereof—innumerable. Even 
the governess-cart has its own special and diminutive Jehu— 
so tiny in his buff coat, white breeches, top boots, and 
cockaded hat that I once ventured to ask: ‘‘ Was God very 
angry with you, that He made you so small?” which 
inquiry was answered by a troubled blush. 

And then to fish on Rostherne Mere, hard by Rostherne 
Manor, where my mother spent her childhood, barely seeing 
out of the high nursery windows—an only daughter— 
learning the psalms by heart, as was the pious fashion of 
those days, repeating them on Sundays to the Knight 
Templar, who crossed his legs to show himself Crusader. 
Here, at my young time, lived my uncle, Alan de Tatton 
Egerton, so like his ancestor, the Lord Chancellor Egerton 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that you could not tell 
him from his picture over the mantelpiece of the dining- 
room at Tatton, when he dressed the part for a fancy ball— 
even to the bent little finger, so characteristic. 

In the library, among others, were books collected by my 
grandfather in his Oxford days, as, for instance, a ‘De 
Polyphilo of Aldus, a Peregrinatio in Montem Zionis, a 
Niiremberg Chronicle, a Speculum Humane Salvationis, a 
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Theuerdank displaying the jousts of the Emperor Maximilian, 
a Narrenschip, or “Ship of Fools,” and a black letter of 
Wynkyn de Worde. On the stairs were the portraits of the 
Jacobite gentlemen who met in a farmhouse in the neigh- 
bourhood to assist the Old Pretender in the 1715 rebellion. 
In the drawing-room were two Murillos of the Madonna, 
the Empty Purse of Rubens, some Dutch skating 
scenes of Van der Neer, and other pictures of beauty and 
interest. In the billiard-room the great picture of The 
Cheshire Hunt, containing portraits of my great-grand- 
father and of Sir Tatton Sykes; a Golden Horse of Troy, 
(the name of the painter escapes my ability to spell); and a 
great Leader, the Manchester Ship Canal in Course of Con- 
struction. Of the rooms upstairs the Lemon-Room and 
Blue-Room assail my fancy, and the velvet-curtained 
chapel, with its wrought-iron gates, upon which hung golden 
bunches of grapes. The muffled “thud” of its bell still 
calls, across the years, the tireless sinner to repentance, 
and the shade of Wilbraham Egerton, of Tatton, still kneels 
across my memory in the piety and posture of prayer. 
Quidenham, to the contemplation of which spot we will 
now turn our attention, was also given over to the matutinal 
piety of prayer, or, more strictly speaking, of ‘“ prayers.” 
During prayers, and while my father’s voice descended 
the ladder of the semi-tone to the very crypt of guttural 
expression, and it seemed every moment as if the human 
voice could achieve nothing more grandiloquently sonorous 
than -this, I had ample opportunity of contemplating the 
beautiful features of Anne Miller, after Romney, and her 
son; or of consulting in undertones with my brother, 
Rupert; or of turning my gaze upon Banham Church, 
some two miles away beyond mere and fen, and of watching 
the play of light and shade upon its steeple, a scene which 
exemplified the qualities of genius required in a painter of 
the Norwich School; or, turning still farther round, of 
pondering the contour of the combined domestic posterior 
suggestive of some irreverently-timed game of “ bears.” 
Then to rush upstairs with the dark problem for ‘‘ Nana” 
—Mrs. Fry, as before—‘* What does father mean, in prayers, 
when he says, ‘In Norwich a broom standeth’?” This 
was, indeed, a puzzler, and it was only after the mouths 
of two-and-seventy jarring sects were stopped with dust 
that we discovered the controversial words to stand for 
“in knowledge of Whom standeth our eternal Life.” 
Quidenham, again, comes before me primarily as a 
vehicle of colour, shape, smell and sound; there is hardly 
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a contour of tree, a smell of woods, a colour, or a sound 
that is not indelibly fixed in the annals of my memory, 
and faithfully sought out ever and anew. Let me take 
you round a bit. Standing ’neath the Ionic portico of the 
West Hall steps—the Stoa of our youth—we have on the 
left, on higher ground, the magnificent beech-trees of The 
Wood, which lend their Celtic name to Quidenham, with 
Boadicea’s Mound, undoubted burial-place of the British 
Queen, showing through the trunks to my childish mind 
like “a green hill far away.’”’ In our immediate front we 
have the Dutch Garden, with its blaze of geranium and 
heliotrope, its assiduity of bee hawk moth, an ivy-mantled 
wall at end, beyond which three elms raise a shapely head 
with a triplicity of arboreal grace. Beyond is the church, 
lichen-grey, standing just within the park, and beyond, 
again, the Low Meadows, whereon, November nights of 
childhood long ago, were celebrated the obsequies of Gun- 
powder Treason and Plot. 

Or, if you stood at the windows of “‘ Church Bedroom ” 
—now metamorphosed beyond recognition—you might see, 
on a summer evening, a rick afire half-way to Thetford, or 
the lightning playing over Brandon and Mildenhall beyond. 
But where are those storms of long ago? Where now those 
*“eq’nonoxsh’ll” gales, looked forward to with a_half- 
tremulous delight—the gale which blew down the giant 
Cedar of Lebanon upon the lawn; which sent an elm-tree 
crashing through old William Knight’s roof on the far side 
of the courtyard, demolishing the antique “hall” of an 
older Quidenham; which drove lanes and thoroughfares 
through all the coverts, so that, instead of the impenetrable 
wolf-haunted gloom of the forest, into whose shadows we 
hardly dared to peer, now broaden to the day the lightsome 
rides of “‘ Wilderness” and ‘‘ Common ”’ and of ‘‘ Hawkins’s 
Plantation,” exhibiting to view, not the ears and mask of 
a wolf, but a weasel or a jay, impaled on the spike of a tree. 

Where also those winters which froze the mere over, 
eight or nine inches thick, heaping thereupon an equal 
depth of snow, giving point to the lament of Walter Crane ?— 


When the north wind doth blow, 

Then we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then, 
Poor thing ? 


Beyond the cedars on the lawn is that graceful ellipsoid 
for which I here ignorantly invoke the name of thuia ingens, 
and beyond this again a Spanish chestnut, then three 
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horse-chestnuts, and then a yew, and then the kitchen 
garden wall, with figs that ripen under the blue of Jove, 
flanked by clematis and celandine, and giving access through 
its blue-green gates to an Eden which has readmitted 
Adam on condition that he till the soil and leave the fruit 
alone. This is old Bunn, the gardener, in whose potting- 
shed I have often sat at 6 a.m. And at the very bottom 
of the garden is the shady walk, where, even on the stillest 
day, the fir-trees sway with a pentecostal rushing sound of 
many tongues. From the category. of trees I must not omit 
the great oak, which year by year groans and creaks beneath 
the most copious weight of acorns; nor the immensely 
tall limes on the other side of the house, which stand sentry 
to the bridle-paths which formerly led stablewards from 
various points of the compass. 

Quidenham is not a palatial so much as a comfortable 
though slightly old-fashioned house. Its ground-floor rooms 
all lead from one to the other through double doors, the 
interspaces of which not infrequently prove a temporary 
prison for timidly exploratory guests unarmed with candle- 
sticks. TJ'u, ne cede malis, may run the motto of the 
house, but for its guests should be reserved the remainder 
of the hexameter, sed contra, Audentior ito (Do not 
yield to the double doors, but, on the contrary, push ahead 
more boldly). The library is chiefly composed of French 
books collected by William Anne Keppel, 2nd Earl of 
Albemarle, an Ambassador at Paris, and bear the book- 
plate of Elveden Hall, once the seat of Admiral Augustus 
Keppel. Such works as La Venerie de Jacques du Foulloux, 
in Italian binding of the best school; JL’ Architecture de 
Philibert de VOrme; a Bible, with the arms of James I and 
the signature of William Laud, Bishop of London, who 
held this book to King Charles the while he “ sware the 
peace with Spaine”’; and a Mercurius Britannicus, bearing 
on the fly-leaf the curious Puritan name of Humiliation 
Hynde. In cupboards are campaigning maps of the Low 
Countries and various ordres de bataille, of great neatness 
in execution. In a glass case, among an assortment of 
relics, is some iron jewellery of beautiful workmanship, 
destined for the necks of German ladies at some crisis of 
German history. I forget the circumstance, but one can 
imagine Bismarck or Frederick the Great saying of the 
German ladies, ‘‘ Let them wear iron jewellery ”—much 
as the French ladies said of the poor of Paris at the time 
of the Revolution, ‘‘ Let them eat cake.” Over the door 
is a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, and over the mantel- 
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piece a beautiful portrait, in armour, of Arnold Joost van 
Keppel, Lord of the Voorst in Holland, sometime Colonel- 
General of Ye Suisses and Grisons in the service of the 
United Provinces of the States-General, Captain of the 
First Troupe of Guards, and Knight of Ye most Noble 
Order of the Garter—the First Lord Albemarle. In the 
dining-room, which formerly held as many as nine Sir 
Joshua’s, a Romney, and an Angelica Kauffmann—a col- 
lection partially dispersed—now look down, with many 
Knellers and Lelys, the Herkomer of my father, and a 
Laszlo of my mother—a picture which, to my mind, retrieves 
some of the aspirations of a greater past. In the Ante- 
room and Red Drawing-room are the pastels, by Coates, 
of the Walpole sisters; in the North Hall a full-length 
portrait of George Washington, captured at sea whilst on 
its way as a presentation to the French king. In the Hall 
a picture of the Duke of Cumberland’s stud, and one of cows 
by Gilpin and Marlow. In the Bow-Room—my father’s 
own particular room—a whole collection of pictures by 
Serres illustrating the capture of Havannah and the Moro 
Castle by the brothers George, William, and Augustus 
Keppel, and a few naval actions of the latter; and in the 
West Hall is the very shot-torn flag of Spain which was 
hauled down from the keep of the Moro; a Russian “ Jack ” 
from the Crimea; and a Chinese banner from Fatshan 
Creek, and some gilded loot from the Summer Palace brought 
home by my _ great-great-uncle, Harry Keppel—all of 
which makes a fine splash of colour throughout the down- 
stair rooms. Upstairs the bedrooms betray a similar 
tendency towards strife, and are called, with an impartial 
baptism of fire, Havannah, Culloden, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Fontenoy, the Waterloo Room, St. Quentin, in which last 
a somewhat crude oil-painting, innocent of true perspective, 
displays upon a tent wall in the midst of a camp the three 
scallop-shells of some forgotten Keppel—a picture which 
probably came to England from Holland. 

It is chiefly my father’s friends and _ brother-officers 
that I remember as guests at Quidenham in these early 
days (for, dash my wig, I struck forty-one to-day, 4/8/25)— 
the ‘‘ Dasher,” father of the present Lord Portarlington, 
Sir “ Frank” and Lady Gertrude Astley-Corbett, General 
Henry Strachey (whose shooting-suits had to be approved 
before worn in the field if partridge shooting), and my uncle, 
Leslie Davidson, the “ Lobster ”’ of universal friendship and 
a cosmic acquaintance. Little did Uncle Leslie repine 
when shortly before church he discovered Rupert and myself 
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sailing his top hat about in his bath. My sister Betty 
about this time made appearance upon the conscious retina, 
and was photographed at the age of two standing in an 
arm-chair in the dining-room holding a fluffy white monkey 
in her arms. Among early visitors, too, to Quidenham 
were George and Alice Keppel, shortly after their marriage. 
I retain some dim intelligence of her beauty, to which the 
Red Drawing-room seemed not an unfit setting in my mind. 

George, then a Gordon Highlander, was very tall and 
strong, and used to lift Rupert and myself, one in each 
hand, and hold us out at arm’s length like a pair of dumb- 
bells. Leslie told stories with great gusto and relish—one, 
I remember, of a man who was murdered by his servant 
in the Khyber Pass, and whose brother-officers, by way of 
an appropriate Scriptural epitaph, wrote upon his grave, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

At about this time the doctor was called to my mother’s 
bedside. He brought his wife in a victoria for the 
drive, and left her to wait, the while he sought his patient. 
Presently the victoria was seen to move slowly out of range 
of the house and to come to a standstill under some trees 
a hundred yards or so away. Later it “transpired ”’ that 
the cause of this judicious move was attributable to Rupert 
and myself, who had been throwing boats and cushions 
out of the schoolroom windows, to descend upon the horses 
heads, and had then rushed downstairs, translating the 
ingenuous welcome of youth into the formula, ‘“‘ How do 
you do, Mrs. Corpulent?” This was nothing, however, 
in the way of civility, to what we could achieve when really 
put to it. My Aunt Augusta used sometimes to wear a 
grey-silk head ornament, or something of the kind, which, 
after some pensive appreciation, called forth the biting 
remark, “‘I suppose you think you look pretty.” And 
then, pointing to the silver temples, ‘ Wrinkles!” I said, 
with the finality of the obvious and the awe of a Goth. 

Now began the morning rides on Stella, the pony, 
shepherded by Turner with a leading-rein. Once I rode 
Pilate, my father’s seventeen-hand hunter, all alone round 
to the stables, after his return home from hunting. I 
remember my mother’s questioning look, and my father 
saying, “ Oh, he'll be all right.” One day, dismounting at 
the end of the park to gather walnuts, Stella planted her 
near fore hoof upon my off hind, and stood there immovable. 
I couldn’t budge her and I couldn’t get my foot away. 
Eventually, in her own good time, she moved forward a 
step, unconscious of my whitened face. Soon we would be 
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exercising the harriers, which my father hunted, in the 
early morning ; and later following the hounds, and heaving 
Stella over the most yawning gulfs, unwieldily, far in rear 
of the disappearing “ field.”” But later, on a new pony, 


we could always be sure of a good line across country if | 


we followed my father’s agent, Mr. Gayford. 

And now, too, began the expeditions with Oxer, the 
under-keeper, into the heart of Hawkins’s Plantation, 
towards nightfall, with a 16-bore, to wait for pigeons; or, 
if a summer evening, to intercept the loping rabbit. And 
then September days, with Purnell. ‘Shall us go round by 
the Lows, and round by ’Ardy’s?” Anyway, we were 
always game for the “long way round.” 

But when I look back, it is always in My Lady’s Grove 
or in the “‘ Oven ”’—the Devil’s Oven—that I see myself— 
waiting—till it is too dark to shoot and too cold to feel, 
till sport gives way to the pleasant nocturnal trepidation of 
the lonely covert. For, after all, it is the reed-grown soli- 
tudes I liked the best; so kindly leave me there, and I 
will follow you home to the firelight anon. 


ARNOLD KEPPEL 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
GENERAL GORDON 


’ So much has been written from time to time about General 


Gordon, that it is with some diffidence I venture to add 
even a short article to the existing volume of Gordon 
literature. Recently, however, a number of his unpublished 
letters have come into my possession, the contents of which 
lead me to hope that those who read this article will think 
that I was not unjustified in the course I have taken. 

These letters cover a period of ten years, and begin in 
1874 when Gordon was completing his preparations for the 
difficult task of suppressing the slave trade and setting up 
stable government in the Soudan. He had been appointed 
by the Khedive Isma’il that year, and the circumstances 


. that led to his appointment were quite fortuitous. Gordon 


had been the British member of an international commission 
appointed to deal with the Danube navigation in 1871, 
The year following, at Constantinople, he met Nubar Pasha, 
the celebrated Egyptian statesman, who had been created 
a Pasha by the Sultan Abd-el-Aziz, despite the fact that 
he was a Christian. Nubar sounded Gordon as to the 


| possibility of his succeeding Sir Samuel Baker, the explorer, 


whom Isma’il had appointed in 1869 to suppress the slave 
trade and govern the Soudan, and who was about to retire. 
The primary duty of the position appealed to Gordon, who 
was formally appointed Governor of the Equatorial Provinces 
of Central Africa at a nominal salary of £10,000 per annum ; 
but Gordon declined to accept more than £2,000. 

Ismail, to whom the Sultan of Turkey gave the title 
of Khedive in 1866, was a remarkable man, but recklessly 
prodigal. Gordon, on the contrary, had a horror of extrava- 
gance, and resolved from the outset of his administration 
on a policy of rigid economy. JDesirous of obtaining the 
services of two officers of the Royal Engineers, he wrote 
from Cairo to the Senior, a staff college man : 


CAIRO, 
12 February, 1874. 
DEAR ——, 
. . . [ may write to you before I leave Cairo which 
I do on Monday next and offer you £500 and £300 ; 
it is very little but I cannot give you more, and £40 to find 
your passage out to Cairo. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 
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A Frenchman acting as interpreter fell ill, and apparently 
could not make up his mind to go home. Gordon’s kindness 
of heart is well known, but on occasion he could speak out 
his mind. 


GONDOKORO, 
24 December, 1874. 


My DEAR . 

It is quite useless sending up the Arab doctor. He 
is a perfect tgnoramus and the best thing for Mr. —— if he 
has any faith in him, is to go down to Lardo and remain 
there. I have no means of sending up the doctor. ... 
What is the idea of Mr. ? Is it to go back to Cairo? 
If so I wish he would say so and let me make the 
necessary arrangements... gwl soit bien compris que je ne 
suis pas la nurrice / 


Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDon. 


The suppression of the slave trade was Gordon’s most 
pressing duty. In the early days he had a totally inade- 
quate force at his command to enforce his decrees, and 
often was obliged to resort to bluff : 


GONDOKORO, 
26 December, 1874. 
My Drar ’ 

.. . Coro Agha ought to keep himself aw fait with 
what the Belunga tribe is doing. Is the Sarco tribe migrating 
to their side? If so he must warn the Belunga sheikhs 
that if Tombell is plundered by any expedition on Rageif 
side I will hold them responsible. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. G. Gorpon. 


There is a Gordon touch in the following letter addressed 
to one of his subordinates : 


GONDOKORO, 
28 December, 1874. 
My Drar ——, 

. . I send you two Arabic letters. One is the list 
of Macraka men I tell off to Zon and the other is the letter 
addressed to K saying they are to have a dollar a 
month and clothes and dhoora. Now, be careful of these 
jewels and look after their comfort as you would your own. 
Keep them near you, accustom them to come to their work 
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regularly without being sent for each time and let them 
have when not pressed the Tuesday holiday. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


Soldiers dislike newspaper correspondents, and Gordon 
was no exception to this general rule : 


LARDO, 
25 June, 1875. 
My Drar ——, 
. I sent Burnaby (of ride to Khiva fame) a cer- 


tified copy of my telegram to S—— which was asking for leave 
for him for nine months, not one. I wish I had the man 
who translated that telegram. M—— is angry and with 


reason at being written about by Burnaby in The Times 
for it does him harm? If you see or hear from Burnaby 
tell him that it is on the understood ground that he ceases 
this sort of correspondence and limits it to descriptions of 
country and dead objects, etc., and that he will not write 
after he leaves, that I accept his presence. I am going to 
refuse Stanley (H. M. Stanley, the American explorer) leave 
to stay in the Province. I object to being daily logged. 
No one can like it. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


An incident is referred to in the next letter which shows 
Gordon’s sense of justice. 


MaGuncgo, 
28 July, 1876. 
My Dear 
. Ihave a horrid fellow up here Mr. ——. He 


struck the sergeant of my escort the other day for which 
I fined him £5. 
Yours very truly, 
C. G. GORDON. 


Hard work and the trying climate very often prejudicially 
affected the health of the Europeans employed in the 
Soudan, 


KaARTOUM, 
26 October, 1876. 
My Dear ——, 
. L—— came out with a botanist F——. 
k—— got ill and L—— was sending him home so I took 
him. However F—— got ill again and I sent him home; 


he got well here and left for Cairo, got dysentery and died at 
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Berber. L got ill and left me at Magungo, got well here, 
got ill again, and all of a sudden became insane, and is 
obliged to be kept naked, for he tears everything to pieces, 
He leaves for England under escort to-day. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


Gordon had little faith in the straightforwardness of 
Nubar Pasha, who was then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and none in that of the Khedive Isma’il. 


PaRIs, 
7 February, 1877. 
My Drar > 

You are a kind fellow coming and waiting to see 
me off. Nubar thanks you for your kind remembrances of 
him. He looks low and out of spirits. According to him 
he is not to go to Bulgaria, so perhaps he is to go. He 
scoffs at the idea of the Khedive being sincere and looks 
on the telegram as being one for publication. He says the 
K—— could never give me, in sincerity, the Soudan. He 
might give it with a view to my failure through his, the 
Khedive’s, intrigues. He evidently thinks letters are opened. 
Tell G—— this. All Nubar says is so corroborated by the 
things which happened to me up there that I think, against 
my will, I must believe them to have been more or less 
originally emanating from H. H. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorDON. 


Twelve days later, however, Gordon writes in a much 
happier frame. 


SUEZ, 
19 February, 1877. 
DEAR " 

Thanks for your letter. I have not forgotten the 
memo. on the country and will, D.V., write it. I came 
here from Cairo yesterday and start in a few days for 
Massowah to try and make peace with Johannes (King of 
Abyssinia). I could not have greater powers than I have 
but you will see this in the papers. Goodbye my dear , 
You can imagine what a deal of work I have to do. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


Important events are referred to in a letter written from 
the Soudan in the following June. 
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OoMCHANGA, DARFUR, 
22 June, 1877. 


My Drar ' 

You must know that when I reached Massowah 
Ist March the whole of the Darfur rose in revolt owing to 
the bad government. I therefore hurried on from Kartoum 
to this, having sent a body of 2,600 troops ahead of me to 
relieve Tascher, the town of which being burnt by insurgents 
and I am now waiting for troops to go on to Tascher which 
was relieved by the 2,600 troops but which is still hampered. 
You never in your life saw such a country—a mere desert, 
wanting in everything and utterly worthless. The Bashi- 
Bazouks had driven the people wild by their exactions and 
several of my stations are still hemmed in by the Bedouin 
tribes. So here I am, tied till the troops crawl up to me 
in sufficient numbers to enable me to get to Tascher for 
the troops there have no inclination to let me have their 
help. Halid Pasha my vakeel I bundled off to Cairo for 
thwarting me. I am quite disheartened with this horrid 
Darfur which is a great drain on the Soudan and utterly 
worthless. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


The next letter demonstrates some of the difficulties 
Gordon encountered in his work. It was written from the 
Darfur. 

TOASHA, 
4 July, 1877. 


My Drar . 7 

Not being able to make sure of my route from 
Oomchanga to Tascher direct, I have come down here to 
push from this to Dara and thence to Tascher. The 
Sultan (of Darfur) Aaron is at Janna. I shall vacate this 
place and Darra and if he does not move off on our approach 
I shall try to drive him off. I hope sincerely he will leave 
and not oblige us to fight for I am very peacefully inclined 
and also my soldiers whom you know. Shaka is in a perfect 
tumult. Some are for revolt and some for submission. The 
latter I think will prevail for Zebehr’s (the Black Pasha, 
an all powerful slave-dealer and raider) son has acted so 
foolishly as to alienate many from him. ... Abou-Rezak 
and Hassan Pashas with fully 8,000 troops stay at Kobeyt 
and Tascher and howl for troops. I have about 1,000 with 
me, a most nondescript sort and with the garrison of Darra 
Shall have 2,500... . 
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The history of the country is this. It was the land of 
the Negro Fors and 420 years ago the Bedouin tribes pressed 
up here and conquered the country, made Fors Musselman, 
and gave a Sultan to the country. These sultans reigned 


until the Egyptian invasion and the Sultan Ibrahim was ; 


shot through the head and fell from his horse. His two 
brave sons sword in hand jumped off their horses to defend 
him and were both shot. He had only 150 men with him, 
the others having deserted him. A nephew of his Aaron 
escaped and it is he who taking advantage of the bad 
government has raised the revolt. Aaron calls himself 
Sultan. ... 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


The native chiefs and levies were difficult to control and ' 


at times most embarrassing. A letter written by Gordon 
in the Darfur later in the month refers to some of them 
and also reveals his personal intrepidity : 


Dara, DARFUR, 
20 July, 1877. 

My DEAR : 

Here I am since the 12 July waiting for El Nour 
one of the vakeels of Zebehr whom I propose to make 
mudir here and then to separate from the Zebehr party. 
I came via Toasha sans coup fini and when El Nour arrives 
I hope to get on to Tascher where and at Kobeyt there 
are 7,000 troops who are doing nothing as far as I can 
hear. The soi-disant Sultan (Aaron) is at Janné but they 
are afraid of him and so stay still and call for reinforce- 
ments from me. Whether Shaka is in revolt or not I 
do not know. The son of Zebehr prevents any letters being 
received and is treasonably inclined but I have nothing 
definite to go on as yet and my advisers will not let me 
brusquer the affair just at present. Most of the revolted 
tribes have given in their allegiance, and I do not think 
many men are with Aaron at Janné. .. . 

I have quite enough men to go to Tascher but wait for 
Nour to get him into the saddle here. He will then entice 
the soldiers—armed slaves—from Shaka and Zebehr’s son will 
be amenable to reason without an appeal to arms, a recourse 
you will not wonder at my having a great repugnance to 
with my troops. Now, if I had the time I would go to 
Shaka myself and would fear nothing, for Zebehr’s son has 
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set all his followers by the ears. His father who has gone 
to Stamboul has written to his son to obey me. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


The revolt of the Darfur was a very serious uprising, and 
in the following letter Gordon refers to it at some length : 


Dara, DARFUR, 
3 September, 1877 
My Drar —-, 
Thanks for your letter of 22 June received to-day. 
. I am glad to say after our combat the revolt of the 
Darfur may be said to be over and thanks to my most 
merciful God I have crushed Zebehr’s son and his horde 
sans coup fin. They gave in at once some 6,000 robbers 
and ruffians. This only happened yesterday. I will dig 


| them up by the roots. I have many trials and much hard 


riding. I came in here 80 miles in 36 hours on hearing 
the advance of Zebehr’s son, and alone, except with 5, 000 
flies which swarmed about me and my camel. 

The son of Zebehr is a young good- looking lad _ of 
20 years, as cocky as possible, had lorded it over the others 
right well. Poor soul! I am sorry for him. I have given 
him a free pardon and his possessions, and will look after him. 
He wants a good licking and then he would be all right. 
He would scarcely look at me. I told him and his family 
I knew they meant to revolt and that if they did I would 
not spare them. I rode into their camp with 50 men to 
see what they were like. . . . 

The cheeky little beast is likely to have to eat humble 
pie for his men are deserting him and he will soon have his 
camp empty.... 

Zebehr’s son is treacherous and the affair is not over. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


In 1874 the Egyptian Government proposed to construct 
a railway in the Soudan, and had let a contract for the work 
with apparently little prevision. 


MASSOWEH, 
28 December, 1877. 
My DrarR " 
The Soudan Railway is a sad affair. In 1874 a 
contract was made with A for £600,000 of materials 
to be delivered between 1874-79 with proviso that if any 
quantity less in value than £600,000 was taken then on 
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a railway in the Soudan, and had let a contract for the work 
with apparently little prevision. 
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that quantity not taken 10 to 20 per cent. fine was to be 
paid. At the end of 1879 we can take £220,000, so on 
£380,000 we must pay 10 or 20 per cent. The railway is 
now 100 kilos long. I am going to run it down to the river 
at Debbe and then to utilize the Nile by steamer to Kartoum 
paying the fine and getting out of the whole mess. I hope 
by the end of 1878 to get all the steamers on their stations 
and in 1879 to make tramways round the Cataracts. 
Goodbye. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. Gorpon. 


After the suicide of King Theodore, which led to the 
collapse of the Abyssinian war in 1867, his son, Prince Alam- 
Ayahu, was taken to England, where he died two years later. 
The King of Ambura, who had thrown off the yoke of 
Theodore in 1867, appointed Prince Dejach Kassai governor 
of Tigré. That prince in turn rebelled, and on the departure 
of the British Expeditionary Force received from Lord 
Napier a present of arms in return for the valuable assistance 
he had rendered in the operations against Theodore. In 
1872 he was crowned King of Abyssinia, with the title of 
Johannes II, and proved an able ruler by all accounts. His 
relations with Egypt, however, were not satisfactory, and 
he was attacked by Egyptian forces shortly after his accession 
and again in 1875, but in the last-named conflict he defeated 
his enemy. Two years later the Khedivial forces defeated 
the Abyssinians and Gordon succeeded in negotiating a 
peace. When he attempted to conclude a new one, how- 
ever, and entered King Johannes’ territory, he was arrested 
and treated with gross indignity. Gordon, however, scored 
heavily at an interview with the King, and part of the 
dialogue between the two is narrated by Mr. Hake and is 
worth referring to 

The King said to Gordon : 

*“Do you know, Gordon Pasha, I could kill you on the 
spot if I wished ? ” 

Gordon replied : 

““T am perfectly well aware of it, your Majesty. Do so 
at once if it is your royal pleasure. I am ready!” 

To which the King : 

“What! Ready to be killed ? ” , 

“Certainly !”’ said Gordon. ‘I am always ready to die, 
and so far from fearing your putting me to death, you would 
confer a favour on me by so doing. You would relieve me 
from all the troubles and misfortunes which the future may 
have in store for me.” 
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“Then my power has no terror for you?” asked the 
King. 

‘** None whatever,” was Gordon’s reply. 

Ultimately Gordon compelled Johannes to come to terms, 
and that monarch observed neutrality during the early 
eighties. He, however, took the war-path in 1886 and 
defeated the Mahdi, and in the following year inflicted, at 
Adowa, a crushing blow on the Italians, who had for long 
claimed, it is said, with the approval of our Foreign Office, 
a protectorate over Abyssinia, and had attempted to 
establish it by force of arms. 

The following letter throws some light on Abyssinian 
affairs : 


En route to BERBER FROM SUAKIN, 
18 January, 1878. 
My Drar , 
Thanks for your letter of 21 November. Things in 
Abyssinia are much the same as they were last year. Peace 
reigns and trade goes on just as usual as it did before the 
war but Johannes has signed no peace (you know he has 
never asked for a post). Johannes is sorely pressed. He 
is now at Godgain fighting a rebel Ros “‘ Adda” and he has 
not finished with Menelik with whom however he has not 
fought. I think myself Johannes is very shaky, and if I 
liked owing to his having withdrawn all his troops, I might 
burn Adowa, for there are no people there to defend it. . . . 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


In 1878 Gordon was anxious to connect by telephone 
certain posts he had established, and he wrote to a friend 
in London for information on the subject. 


En route to CatRO, DEBBE-ON-NILE, 
16 February, 1878. 
My DEAR ' 

I want your advise as to the establishment of the 
telephone between Zardo and Duffli. Could you find out 
from our people the cost of wire etc. insulators instruments 
in 7 stations for a distance of 150 miles. Siemens might be 
able to give you an estimate. We must have two tubes 
(one for hearing and one for speaking) at each station. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 
VOL. LXXXVI 27 
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About this time Gordon was recalled to Cairo to discusg¢,ondc 
various matters, and writes to a correspondent in a vergomm 


depressed frame of mind : raph 
Carro, house: 
16 March, 1878. _ 3 

My DEAR , BS “ 
Thanks.... Yes! you are right. Here I am aff? 


QB. | 


Cairo and I hate it most cordially and am indeed very log “’ 
spirited at the state of Egypt. As the Government havep?P° 
interfered there is an end of my duties and I am glad of it, ‘a8. 
I wish I was out of Egypt and out of the Soudan. Thef*P° 
government of Soudan is nothing to what passes here. . . . 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


It would appear to have been owing to a financial crisis}adop 
caused by the extravagance of the Khedive Isma’il that}bank 
Gordon was summoned to Cairo, from a reference to that} A 
visit in the next letter. an I 


En route to HARAN, «* 

20 April, 1878. ¥ 

My Dear —, he 

. . . However, I think from what I saw at Cairo 

that things as they are cannot last in Egypt. H. H. (the ae 
Khedive) will be curbed either by a couple of Residents, |)° 


or the country will end in anarchy. 1 ; 
Believe me, my dear : - 
Yours sincerely, Khe 


C. G. GoRDON. 


The revenue of Egypt was about nine millions sterling, | vine 
raised with difficulty by squeezing the people. That was |stuc 
a quite inadequate sum to defray the cost of the adminis- | can 
tration, especially when no small part was misappropriated. | foll 

Isma’il was Khedive from 1863 until June 1879, when 
the Sultan of Turkey, under pressure, obliged him to resign. 
He possessed many of the qualities of a great ruler. He 
aimed to make Egypt a powerful kingdom, and to secure 
it for his own family in perpetuity. In 1866 a firman, 
said to have been obtained by colossal bribery, created him | the 
Khedive with right of succession from father to son, and | Ws 
in 1872 the Porte granted him almost sovereign power, | the 
Forthwith he embarked upon numerous and statesmanlike, | 2! 
though costly, reforms and public works. He employed 
English officials to remodel the Customs, and placed the 
Postal service under the control of an official of the G.P.O., | is 
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iscusfiondon. He advocated the claims of Education. Railway 
veryommunication was increased to 1,100 miles, and the tele- 
raph system to over 4,000 miles. Fourteen new light- 
houses were built on the coast. The Soudan was annexed, 
nd an attempt made to govern it. Mixed courts were 
stablished where European and native judges heard inter- 
m afPational causes, guided by a code which has been described 
aus & Compromise between Mohammedan law and the Code 
havep2poléon. In all these undertakings he employed the best 
uropean contractors, which of course involved a vast 
Thefxpenditure. To meet it he had recourse to borrowing 
huge sums, and in ten years increased the national debt 
* “bof Egypt from a comparatively small sum to no less than 
eighty millions sterling. Pressed by European creditors for 
’ |payment, he, with a cunning not confined to Orientals, 
Tisisjadopted the simple expedient of declaring his treasury 
that bankrupt. 
that} At the instance of the British and French bondholders 
an International Commission of Inquiry was appointed in 
1878, with Mr., afterwards Sir, Rivers - Wilson, Controller of 
3  |the National Debt Office, as Vice-President. In consequence 
" fof its report a new Egyptian Cabinet was formed with 
Rivers Wilson as Minister of Finance, but the plan proved 
the |wworkable and that Ministry was dismissed in the following 
| year. 
Gordon had resigned and returned to England at the 
close of 1876, because his efforts to stamp out the traffic in 
slaves had been thwarted by high officials. Pressed by the 
Khedive he returned to Cairo on January 31, 1877, as 
Governor-General of the Soudan and the Equatorial Pro- 
ng, jvinces. During the whole of his service in Egypt he had 
vas Istudied its finances, and that the failure of Rivers Wilson 
lis- }cannot have come as a surprise to him appears from the 
d. | following letter : 


78, 


N, 


mn, MassowauH, 

He 12 May, 1878. 
ire My Drar ——, 

.n, . . . They say Rivers Wilson will not succeed with 


im |the finance business.... I will help the Mission at 
nd | Wganda if it is possible to do so. I will do what I can for 
or, j the C.M.S., and will send up their men when [I hear of their 
ce, | arrival. 


he I have still a deal of bother with Walad el Michael who 
., | is ravaging Abyssinia and I fear that Johannes will visit his 
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offences on me. I hope, however, this time to come to 4 
crisis with Walad el Michael. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


This year the son of the old slave raider Zebehr, not. 
withstanding the leniency with which he had been treated, 
was again causing Gordon anxiety. 


KaARTOUM, 


11 July, 1878. 
My DEAR : 


. . . Zebehr’s son is again in quasi revolt, however, 


I hope to settle with him this time. I have seized all his} i 


family and confiscated their goods. .. . 
Yours sincerely, 


C. G. Gorpon. 


It would seem that about this time the Khedive had 
resorted to his former treatment of Gordon which had 
caused his previous resignation. 


KARTOUM, 
21 October, 1878. 


My DEAR : 

Things are in a very doubtful position at Cairo, 
First of all for a month or more H. H. would take no notice 
of me at all. Then Nubar telegraphed to me to say he was 
President of Ministers and that my position was not altered. 
I asked Nubar certain questions, and he would not answer 
me : then yesterday I had a telegram from H. H. to tell me 
to come down to Cairo, which I have politely declined to 
do. I do not know how it will end. I went to Cairo last 
winter and he threw me over in a scandalous way and the 
journey cost me £1,800. I am not going down again to 
have the same trick played on me. ... My principle is to 
maintain H. H. as independent coite que codte but that suits 
neither Vivian (afterwards Lord Vivian) nor the Commission 
d’Enquéte. ... 

I do not believe in Nubar a bit. He has already 
perpetrated two jobs, naming his son to the railway and his 
nephew to another place. 

Sincerely yours, 
* C. G. Gorpon. 


The siidd has ever been a source of trouble to navigators 
of the Nile. Gordon’s experience was no exception to 
the rule. 
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KARTOUM, 
17 January, 1879. 


My DEAR , 

Yesterday your kind letter of 3 December came and 
at the same time a steamer came down with a post. This 
steamer had been working at the siidd. The siidd closed 
after the three missionaries got through, they were indeed 
stopped by floating grass, and since October until now three 
large steamers have been working at it: it kept forming 
again and again, in fact I see now it was useless for me to 
work while the Nile was high for when it is high, when 
you clear the river other masses of grass get floated off the 
inundated country into the clear channel, and thus close it 
again. Last time the siidd formed it was untouched for 
7 years and yet the present siidd seems to be just as thick, 
8 to 10 feet. 


e ° . 


H. H. is cross to a degree with me and not one at Cairo 
notice me, except to ask for money. Nubar is a scamp and 
is sure to fall out with Rivers Wilson. H.H. is I feel sure 
very angry with the settlement with Johannes and is vexed 
at my policy in forcing Walad el Michael to make his peace 
with Johannes... . 

Walad el Michael will find it difficult to get Johannes to 
pardon him, though I suppose his life is safe. . . . 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely in haste, 
C. G. GORDON. 


The following letter gives some idea of the quasi-military 
nature of Gordon’s work in the Soudan, and incidentally his 


opinion of the Egyptian Army. 


KARTOUM, 
25 January, 1879. 
My DEAR . 

Yesterday I had a telegram via Shaka from Gessi 
(an able Italian officer in Egyptian service under Gordon) 
at Bahr Gazelle. You know he had been sent up to put 
down Zebehr’s son and the revolted slave dealers. On 
Ist January Zebehr’s son attacked him with 8,000 men and 
after an attack of 34 hours Gessi drove them back and took 
the aggressive killing 2,000 to 2,500 of them, among whom 
were 10 reis or chiefs, and 10 flags and their powder was 
also taken. 
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I don’t believe there exists a more feeble effeminate 
army, Officered as it is now, than the Egyptian Army. It 
is not the blacks’ fault, but it is those wretched Egyptian 
officers, whom I hate and despise and for whom I shall 
never have any respect. They know it and if they ever had 
the power they would annoy me, but the troops are with 
me and so they are powerless. 


I do not know how Gessi’s affair will be taken at Cairo 
where Zebehr has so many friends and where he has 
corrupted a good many impecunious officials. . . . 

Sincerely yours, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


The end of the slave trade in the Soudan and Lower 
Egypt is foreshadowed in a letter dated : 


SHAKA, DARFUR, 
23 April, 1879. 
My Drar —, 
Gessi has driven Zebehr’s son into flight and as 
Gessi has 7,000 and Zebehr’s son 800 I hope soon to hear 
the end of the affair. The gate of mercy is shut and locked 
and the key lost. With the fall of Zebehr’s son will end 
the slave trade. Blessings will now rain on H. H. for putting 
down this slave trade... . 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorpDon. 


In a letter to a brother officer in the following August 
Gordon announces the final overthrow of the slave trade 
in the Soudan. 


3 DAYS FROM ScouTT (en route to CAIRO), 
20 August, 1879. 
My Dear : 

At last I have found time to go to Cairo, the son 
of Zebehr and all his chiefs having been killed on 15 July 
trying to es¢ape into Bergou alias Wadri. I know no 
particulars as yet, merely the fact. Thus are finished this 
nest of slave raiders all except Zebehr pére and we have 
the most compromising letters from him to his son. He 
has already been sentenced to death by a high Medjliss at 
Kartoum, but I am in no way sanguine that they will do 
anything to him at Cairo. However, he has suffered the 
break up of his establishments and lost a lot of property, and 
is now, to a certain degree, harmless. With the destruction 
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of his people the slave hunting expeditions come to an end, 
and I have taken precautions by arming the natives, and 
in other ways, to render it exceedingly difficult to renew 
these expeditions. ... 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


In the following letter Gordon ventures into the realm 
of prophecy: 
En route to SuEz, 
29 December, 1879. 
My Drar " 

I have had a hard time of it since March in Darfur 
and Abyssinia, and hope to be quiet for a time. H.H. does 
not want me to stay and I scarcely see any good would 
result in the long run by my doing so. Sooner or later we 
or some other nation must annex Egypt. We are moving, 
without knowing, in that direction. .. . 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GORDON. 


King Leopold was desirous of securing Gordon’s services 
as administrator of the Belgian Congo, and invited him to 
Brussels. 


HOTEL DE BELLE-VUE, BRUXELLES, 
2 March, 1880. 
My Drar ——, 

I arrived here last night and was met by a large 
card inviting me to dine at the Palace. My luggage had 
gone astray so I was forced to refuse. Then the King said 
he would receive me at 11 a.m. but my things not having 
come I had to excuse myself again. ... I am afraid the 
King will be vexed, however, I cannot help it. I had 
registered my baggage to Brussels and did not know they 
would want to examine it at Ostend: usually they examine 
it at the place they register to. 

3rd March. The King is dressed in full uniform rather 
faded. He has a very fine palace. He is very civil and 
kind: not of a large calibre. I did not see the Queen, who, 
they say, is not much liked. 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


Nothing came of that visit to Brussels, and Gordon 
contemplated other employment. 
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H6tTEL BALMORAL, PaARIs, 
29.3.’80. 
My DEAR . 
. .. I refused Cape Colonial Forces because I felt 
I could do little there. If Ommaney would give me the 
Transvaal and Zululand I would take it at £800 p.a. How 
are you getting on? I saw a good deal of V—— who is 
in the dumps. Berne is the essence of dullness but it did 
me good. Poor V ! he is sad but he will be a peer in 
a year or two, and has coin, though he is very fearful of 
poverty. I mean to stay here until I see an opening. 
Pirates are at a discount! Sir Lintorn (Simmons) is a 
pirate at heart, Raleigh, Drake, Rajah Brooke, Clive, 
Hastings, were of our family. We were born too late! 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GoRDON. 


On Lord Ripon being appointed Viceroy of India in 
1880, to the surprise of his friends Gordon accepted the 
post of private secretary. Before he arrived in India, how- 
ever, he had some misgivings, and two days after his arrival 
in Bombay he resigned. Very soon after his resignation 
had been accepted Gordon was invited, at the instance of 
Sir Robert Hart, to come to China and advise the Govern- 
ment in connection with its strained relations with Russia. 
Gordon accepted that invitation, and evidently intended to 
have some sport in the Far East, as appears from the 
following letter : 


Address COLONEL GoRDON, 
c/o AGENT CHINESE CUSTOMS, 
SHANGHAI, 
My Drar —-, (undated) 
Would you send me a No. 12 breech-loading fowling- 
piece with 500 cartridges No. 8 shot 
500 9 ED 6 9 
500 os » 4  , £4xwith a revolver and 
200 cartridges and leather case, to above address. 
I enclose cheque for £25 and will write from China. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorDon. 


Whilst serving in the Mauritius Gordon became a Major- 
General and was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Cape 
Military Forces. He, however, differed on policy on the 
Basuto question, siding with the natives and resigned. 
From South Africa he wrote as follows : 
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K. W. T., 
20.7.82. 


My DrEar " 
— Your letter of 31.3 reached me yesterday. Since 
31.3 I have had 29 days sailing ship, then came Cape tours. 
Left Cape on 20 May and took up command on 1 June, 
finished the report on 4 June, left 6 June for a visit round 
Transhei having been to Kobestadt near Natal and St. 
Johns. ... pes 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. Gorpon. 


Gordon spent a great part of 1883 in Palestine studying 
Biblical geography. He at the same time constantly heard 
from his friends in Egypt, and addressed the following letter 
to a high official who had consulted him : 


JERUSALEM, 
8 February, 1883. 


My DEAR 

. . . It would be far better to make Hicks (Pasha) 
Governor-General. Let Abdul Kadi be taken ill and resign. 
Nomination of Hicks would give confidence for whatever 
the result of my Government there it had this effect that 
the Soudan people believed my word and will believe Hicks, 
whereas I ask any one who has been in the East, when did 
you ever find any one who believed in a Pasha’s word. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. G. Gorpon. 


To the same correspondent he addressed also the fol- 
lowing letter : 


JAFFA, 

12 September, 1883. 
My DEAR " 
Your letter of 13 August only came to-day. The 

posts are all deranged owing to the quarantine. .. . 
Nothing will ever restore the Soudan now to peace for, 
even if success crowns the arms of Tewfik, the country is 
ruined and will require a large garrison for years. I am 
in hopes Donovan of the Daily News will go to the Mahdi 
and try and arrange matters in some way. Lord Granville’s 
despatch disowning Hicks would be fatal, to my idea, to 

his success. ... 
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Dufferin let himself be led into that rotten dispatch by 
his wish for popularity. I heard a lot about all these things 
from Lawrence Oliphant at Haifa. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. GorDoN. 


At the close of 1883 Gordon returned to England, and 
whilst there an offer was made to him to go to Central 
Africa as Governor of the territory of the Congo occupied 
by the International Association, of which the King of the 
Belgians was head and H. M. Stanley the live wire. On 
January 16, 1884, Gordon crossed to Brussels to confer with 
the King. 

For a long time the Soudan had been going from bad 
to worse, and Mr. Gladstone suddenly determined on a 
new departure. Gordon was most suited to carry that 
policy out, and Lord Wolseley was instructed to summon 
him to London for conference with the Cabinet On 
January 17th Gordon was accordingly recalled from 
Brussels. Unanimity in the Cabinet was not obtained until 
5 p.m. on January 19th, and Wolseley coming direct 
from the Cabinet told Gordon, who was in waiting, that the 
Government had determined to evacuate the Soudan as they 
were not prepared to guarantee future Government there, 
and that the Cabinet desired to know whether he would do 
it. Gordon replied that he would. 

On being asked shortly after whether he had enough 
money to enable him to start that night, he said he had not. 
The banks were all closed, of course, so the private secretaries 
at once got busy and, by borrowing £10 from a friend here 
and £20 there, they collected in an hour £200 in cash, which 
they put in a bag and handed to Gordon, who left for Egypt 
that night by the 8 o’clock boat train. 


F, St. Joun Morrow 
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COLONEL REGINALD KANN 
A LATTER-DAY SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


A BRIEF notice in the papers on October Ist told the world 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Reginald Kann, a Reserve officer 
of the French Army, had been shot by a Riff sniper in 
Morocco. Few people in this country will have realized 
how great the loss of this very gallant officer has been to 
France. Reginald Kann was to France what the late 
Colonel & Court Repington was to military journalism and 
publicity in this country, with the difference that, while 
Colonel Repington had mainly an academic knowledge of 
the military arts, Colonel Kann drew upon a personal 
equipment of first-hand knowledge in military affairs. He 
was a most remarkable man, and has had a remarkable 
career. He was imbued with that spirit of adventure and 
love of dangerous excitement which was the outstanding 
feature in the excellence of so many distinguished French- 
men who have made military history throughout the cen- 
turies. 

Reggie Kann, as he was known to his friends, came of 
an Alsatian family. His stock, as his name denotes, suggested 
Jewish descent, and his family had amassed considerable 
wealth in the ways of commerce. He was educated for the 
army, and when at St. Cyr he showed a brilliancy of intellect 
that was outstanding. He was commissioned in the infantry 
in 1897. This date is significant. It had a strange influence 
upon this young Frenchman’s career. During his first 
years of service the whole of France, and especially military 
France, was inoculated with the virus of Anglophobia, over 
the now almost forgotten Fashoda incident. The tame 
ending to this incident appeared to have so upset young 
Kann that he found the monotony of garrison life too insipid 
for his swashbuckling tastes. It may be also that at that 
period his Jewish name and appearance did not altogether 
help him in military service. Be that as it may, he had 
imbibed a full dose of the prevailing Anglophobia, and, as 
he always told the writer, he resigned his commission in 
order to be free to join the Boers when they declared war 
against us. Whatever his motives, and, knowing him well, 
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the writer believes that love of military adventure was the 
mainspring to his every action, he joined the Boers as a 
volunteer, and fought against us as a simple burgher from 
Colenso until the Boer cause was lost after Lord Roberts’s 
battle at Diamond Hill. At this, his last engagement in 
the Transvaal, Kann was attached to Von Goeben’s German 
commando, which inflicted heavy losses on our charging 
cavalry. 

When Kann returned to France he entered into the 
field of military journalism. Expression came easily to him. 
His was a master intellect, and he combined in his literary 
work the charm of a Frenchman’s artistry and the cultured 
diction of a highly educated mind. His memory was 
stupendous, and he could recite verbatim conversations 
that had taken place in the dim past. He had one great 
disability. This was his massive frame; while still a 
young man he weighed at least sixteen stone. But he 
never allowed his giant proportions to interfere with his 
activity. He was more active up to the date of his death 
than many young men who had half his bulk. 

The twentieth century has found limits for the gentleman 
adventurer. The days of piratical swashbuckling by land 
and sea are gone. The nearest approach that Kann could 
find to the life for which his every tissue yearned was in 
military journalism. It was not money he required—he 
was blessed with sufficient wealth—it was adventure. This, 
in a mild form, the calling of a war correspondent supplied. 
Kann would have preferred to be a combatant every time, 
but where this was not possible he volunteered for the 
nearest approach to the existing combatants that was 
available. 

It was as the correspondent of the Z’emps during the 
Russo-Japanese War that the writer first met him. Kann 
had thrown in his lot with the Japanese, and he was one 
of the correspondents who accompanied General Oku in 
that officer’s march up the Liautung Peninsula. Although 
his martial spirit chafed against the restrictions which the 
Japanese placed upon the correspondents who accompanied 
their armies, yet Kann possessed himself in patience until 
the battle of Liau-yang was sufficiently developed. He 
then enlarged himself, and made his way to the forefront 
of the battle. Japanese brigadiers and commanding officers 
were so astonished at the arrival in their midst of this 
giant of a European, who treated shrapnel and rifle bullets 
as unimportant details in a battle, that they took him to 
their bosoms in that whimsical spirit of camaraderie that 
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draws one brave man to another. Kann’s description of 
this wonderful battle—dwarfed now by the experiences 
of the Great War—is probably as distinguished a piece of 
military description as any extant.* 

The reports he made subsequently to the French Ministry 
of War established him in his own country in a unique 
liaison with the French military authorities. Henceforward 
they used him, sometimes as an officer of Reserve, at other 
times as an unofficial observer. His judgments in military 
matters were considered so sound, alike by soldiers and 
the public, that articles from his pen, as was demon- 
strated a few months ago over Morocco, were able to 
stir the nation into a proper sense of its military respon- 
sibilities. 

After the Russo-Japanese War Kann found ample open- 
ings for the application of his particular genius. There 
were few wars or rebellions between 1904 and 1914 at which 
he was not present. The present writer met him in the 
Balkans, in Tripoli, in Spanish and French Morocco. He 
also journeyed to Brazil, and followed the fortunes of the 
Serbians in the Turkish-Bulgarian War. 

During the French march to Fez in 1908 he was serving 
as a French officer of the Reserve on General Brulard’s Steff, 
and had already as a soldier earned the Légion d’Honneur. 
He was still an Anglophobe, and at this period he dis- 
trusted this country, and shared the belief of the French 
General Staff that we should fail at the crucial moment 
when Germany should throw down the gauntlet. But his 
Anglophobia had undergone a change from that virulent 
hatred which had so moved him that he readily took arms 
against us. He had seen more of the world, more of 
Englishmen, and had formed a more settled judgment. It 
may be that his feelings towards this country had become 
tainted with a suspicion of jealousy. In a moment of 
ingenuousness—and, like so many great men, he was 
ingenuous at times—he admitted to the writer “that if 
he had not been born a Frenchman, he would have liked to 
have been an Englishman.” It was curious, too, at this 
period, when his two children were quite little, they could 
only speak English. 

When the Great War broke out, Kann, as a Reserve 
officer, joined the General Staff, and he was heavily 
wounded, if not at Charleroi, at one or another of the 
early battles when France poured out her manhood like 


* Journal d’un correspondant de guerre en Extréme-Orient, by Reginald 
Kann. 
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water. The writer does not know the strict sequence of 
Kann’s services to France during the Great War. He 
served both with Generals D’Amade and Gouraud at the 
Dardanelles. Towards the end of the war he was one of 
the French instructional officers attached to the Staffs of 
the American formations. 

The writer did not meet Reggie Kann during the war, 
but he saw him shortly after the Armistice, and has met 
him often since. As there can be no question as to his 
shrewdness and acumen as a military observer, a few of 
his observations upon matters connected with the Great 
War which have made impression on the writer’s mind 
are worthy of being recorded. When asked what he thought 
to be the greatest weakness in the British Army, his reply 
was as immediate as it was striking: “‘ You suffered from a 
plethora of general officers. You had at least three generals 
on the Staff doing the same work as one French major 
would have done. Your Staff work consequently must 
have been cumbersome.” 

When questioned as to British generalship, Reggie Kann 
was noncommittal. He somewhat reluctantly—for he never 
became an Anglophile—admitted that the conceptions that 
finally broke the Hindenburg Line in 1918 were masterly 
and would go down to all time as classics in that class of 
warfare. He had not had much personal knowledge of 
our leading generals except in the Dardanelles, and it was 
his opinion that we had no senior officer out there comparable 
with General Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston. 

Of the Americans, with whom he had had close contact, 
he entertained but a poor opinion as scientific soldiers—that 
is, judged from the Staff point of view. Kann was possessed 
of a keen sense of humour, and his eyes twinkled as he 
said: ‘The Staff work of my American Corps was good. 
Although I was only a major, I was Corps Commander, 
Chief of the Staff, and very often Divisional Commander as 
well!” 

Poor Reggie Kann! He was one of the bravest soldiers 
that ever stepped. He was a sportsman, too, and Long- 
champs and Auteuil will never again be the same to the 
writer when he knows that he will never see there the 
smiling face of this huge man, who for thirty years has 
counted life as nothing in comparison with the excitement 
that can be found in mortal combat. : 

It is unfortunate that he should have met the same 
death which he claimed to have meted out to many of our 
countrymen in the Boer War, just when his great brain 
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must have been stored with a fuller knowledge of the 
application of developed military arts than any other living 
man. If and when a period other than death had been 
put to his own activities in the fields of adventure, he would 


have made a lasting name as a military writer. 


LIONEL JAMES 


THE BUREAUCRAT’S SHIELD 


THE continuance on the Statute Book of the Public 
Authorities Protection Act is becoming an ever greater 
danger and nuisance to the common weal. 

This Act, which was pushed through Parliament by the 
Government in 1893—without debate, without the knowledge 
of the public which is so much concerned, and assuredly 
without any public demand for it—provides that no action, 
prosecution or proceeding shall lie or be instituted against 
any person for any act done in pursuance or execution of 
any Act of Parliament, or of any public duty or authority, 
or in respect of any neglect or default in connection there- 
with, unless it is commenced within six months of the Act 
or neglect complained of. It also provides that if an action 
is brought against a person enjoying the above-named 
privileges, and it happens to be unsuccessful, the costs 
which the plaintiff must pay are not to be the ordinary taxed 
party-and-party costs (as in the case of litigation between 
private individuals), but what are called solicitor-and-client 
costs, which are much heavier. This statute is made for 
the oppression of private citizens only; it does not affect 
litigation by a Government Department against a local 
authority or one of its officers. The scope of the Act is 
very wide; it protects all municipal bodies and their 
servants, and any official who can plead that his wrongful or 
negligent act was committed in the course of doing something 
in connection with an Act of Parliament or any kind of 
public job—as, for example, if a doctor wrongfully notifies 
that someone is suffering from small-pox.* 

The Bill was presented to Parliament as a harmless 
little consolidating measure. Thus Lord Chancellor Hers- 
chell, when introducing it into the House of Lords,t pointed 
out that it was not a new Bill, but had been brought 
forward by the previous Government and passed through 
both Houses in the previous Parliament, and he commended 
the Bill on the ground that it was “for the purpose of 
consolidating ” existing law, and that its object was ‘ con- 
sidered to be very useful,” since ‘‘the times in reference 
to notice and other particulars differ in many cases, and 
it is thought much better that they should be brought into 


* Salisbury v. Gould (1904), 68 J.P. 158. 
+ Hansard, February 21, 1893. 
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one uniform system which will be applicable to all cases.” 
So the Bill was accepted by that House without debate. 
When the Bill was in the Commons one or two Members 
asked questions, but their anxieties were allayed by the 
Minister in charge, Mr. Marjoribanks, who told them * 
that the measure was “simply a useful and necessary 
codification of laws already existing,” and that there was no 
new law. Sir William Harcourt confirmed this view in 
Committee. 

The questioning Members were too easily appeased. 
It is true that in the maze of old-time legislation may be 
found numerous sections in Acts of Parliament which 
supported the Ministerial position. For example, the Pro- 
tection of Justices Act, 1848, enacted that ‘‘ no action shall 
be brought against any justice of the peace for anything 
done by him in the execution of his office, unless the same 
be commenced within six calendar months next after the 
act complained of shall have been committed.” And on 
the point of variety in period, there is the General Turnpike 
Act of 1822, which limited actions against turnpike trustees 
to three months after the act committed; while the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1849, allowed auditors nine months 
in which to commence proceedings to recover sums sur- 
charged by them upon local authorities or their officers. 
So, again, the Public Health Act, 1875, provided (section 264) 
that every action against a “ local authority, or any member 
thereof, or any officer of a local authority, or person acting 
in his aid, for anything done or intended to be done or 
omitted to be done under the provisions of this Act... 
shall be commenced within six months next after the 
accruing of the cause of action, and not afterwards.” 

The Ministers’ claim was true as matter of legal history, 
in part—not entirely ; but it ignored a vital consideration. 
The origin of these privileges to official bodies and persons 
may be traced. They were, for the most part, granted 
during a period of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
when local government was being developed. It was desired 
to invest this new administration with dignity, aloofness, 
security from interference, to mark its authority and status 
by a privileged position. And, so far as concerns this 
particular privilege of quick immunity from the results of 
official wrongdoing, the argument (it sounds rather thin, 
but it has been advanced as a reason) is that the personnel 


| of administrative bodies changes with frequency, and an 
elected corporation ought not to be subject to damages 


* Hansard, September 11, 1893, 
VOL. LXXXVI 28 
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for wrongs committed by its predecessor. The argument 
leaves out of account the fact that it is not a particular 
elected body which pays the damages, but the general mass 
of the ratepayers—a constant factor; for the death or 
removal of individuals in an area cannot be taken into 
account. Moreover, the elected-body argument has no 
application to wrongs committed by officials in respect of 
which they are sued personally. However, there is the 
origin of the practice ; and when statesmen came to review 
the general position which had been created, as did the 
authors of this Public Authorities Protection Act, the first 
thing which should have been in their minds was recollection 
of the fact that privileges (essentially bad things) have a 
tendency to grow in extent and oppressiveness, and that 
good statesmanship demands the casting upon them from 
time to time of a jealous eye, to see whether the time has 
not arrived for their curtailment or extinction. The authors 
of the Public Authorities Protection Act proceeded upon 
an exactly opposite principle. “ Here,’ they said, “is a 
loose collection of privileges: let us consolidate them—and 
extend them’; for it comes to that. The sphere of local 
government was extending, and everything that could be 
brought within this widely extending sphere was to be 
accorded in perpetuity these privileges and immunities in 
litigation. 

A study of the law reports of the previous decade should 
have warned them—for example, the case of the Midland 
Railway Co. v. Withington Local Board,* which was before 
the Court of Appeal in 1883. Under a mistake on the 
part of the Local Board, that body had collected from the 
railway company the cost of making up a road, for which 
it afterwards appeared the company was not liable. When 
the company asked for the money back the Local Board said 
that more than six months had elapsed, and therefore under 
the Public Health Act of 1875, above quoted, it could 
stick to the money. And it did. And the.Court of Appeal 
held that it was within its legal rights in doing so. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of Sir William Harcourt 
and his colleagues that there was no new law, it is more 
than doubtful if, before the passage of this Act, all the 
privileges it confers were already enjoyed by all bodies and 
persons connected with public administration. There is 
justification for the inference that from the moment the 
Act was placed on the Statute Book many of these bodies 
and persons found themselves in the enjoyment of immunities 

* Law Reports, 11 Q.B.D., p. 788. 
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which they would have found it difficult to establish in a 
court of law apart from the Act. 

Soon after the Act was passed the learned editor of 
Chitty’s Statutes pointed out that the Act did extend the 
law, by giving the six months’ privilege “ to all such officials 
whether their duty or authority arises under the common 
law or under statutes, or under administrative regulations. 
Some of the repealed Acts apply to particular common- 
law officers, but the enactment is in substance new.” 

Further, the Ministers in charge of the Bill were clearly 
wrong in their contention that it was a mere consolidation 
of existing law in regard to the provision giving public 
bodies solicitor-and-client costs. There was no such pro- 
vision in the earlier statutes. This also the editor of 
“ Chitty ” pointed out soon after the Bill was passed. 

But as we all know, since 1893 the field of municipal 
activity has widened, and is likely to continue its expansion 
indefinitely, and now comprises trading as well as adminis- 
trative operations. Was it ever within the contemplation 
of Parliament or the public that a municipality engaged in 
running a tramway service should have privileges before 
the law in respect of its wrongdoing which a neighbouring 
tramway company would not enjoy ? 

This point was brought forcibly home to me in my own 
practice a good many years ago. A man was injured in 
a tramway accident in London, and the evidence available 
showed a case for compensation. The full extent of the 
injuries, and so the amount of damages to be expected, was 
not immediately apparent ; but when the injured man was in 
a condition to attend to business he put forward his claim 
to the London County Council, and into the hands of his 
solicitors. There began the usual correspondence for effect- 
ing a settlement if possible, which, on the part of the County 
Council’s advisers, was of a typically official character as 
regards leisureliness. Eventually the negotiations broke 
down, and the injured man thereupon issued his writ: 
the date of its issue turned out to be one day beyond the 
statutory ‘six months next after the act, neglect or default 


’ complained of”; and the action was abandoned. To have 


gone on with it would have been waste of time and money, 

for the Council had already given proof in a reported case— 

Parker v. London County Council *—that it would stand 

upon its privilege. That also was a clamant case. The 

action was brought by an infant and his mother to recover 

damages alleged to have been caused by the negligence of 
** Law Reports, [1904] 2 K.B. 501. 
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the Council’s servants, while the plaintiffs were passengers 
on a tramcar belonging to the Council, through a collision 
with another tramcar. This was on June 16, 1902. Corre- 
spondence took place, and full particulars of the special 
damage were given to the Council on November 19th, 
well within the statutory six months, but the writ itself 
(negotiations having broken down) was not issued until 
January 12th—less than seven months, but more than six 
months, from the date of the collision. The Council relied 
on its privilege, and in the argument on a point of law the 
judge—Mr. Justice Channel—was compelled to rule that the 
Council was immune from liability, notwithstanding that 
‘“‘a tramway company would have no such protection,” 
and that he thought that “the Legislature was not con- 
templating at all the case of a municipal body carrying on 
a commercial enterprise.” 

These are old cases, though there are older, on which 
the result of the case just quoted was based; let us glance 
now at the latest specimen of the working of this Act. It 
does not concern municipal trading, yet it is doubtful if 
the Legislature contemplated this sort of case either; and 
at any rate it is useful as an indication of the wide-reaching 
tentacles of the Act. 

A medical officer to a Board of Guardians had been 
ordered, in an action remitted from the High Court to a 
County Court, to pay £1,800 damages for negligence in 
failing to diagnose a dislocated hip. He appealed to the 
Divisional Court on the ground that he was protected by 
the Public Authorities Protection Act. The facts shortly 
were these: On September 5, 1923, the plaintiff was run 
over by a motor-car, and he was taken to an infirmary, 
and so came under the defendant’s care, and remained there 
until October 15th. According to the facts as found by the 
judge, the defendant did not, when the plaintiff arrived, 
make a proper and sufficient examination, and so failed 
to discover that the plaintiff's hip was dislocated. He 
consequently made no attempt to reduce the dislocation, 
which at that time might have been simply and quickly done. 
After the plaintiff left the infirmary other doctors dis- 
covered the dislocation, but owing to the lapse of time 
reduction had become impossible, and an operation had to 
be performed, with consequent shortening of the leg and 
permanent unfitness for heavy work. The plaintiff issued 
his writ, claiming damages for negligence, on April 25, 1924, 
six months and ten days after he left the defendant’s care. 
The defendant pleaded the Act. It was admitted that as a 
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medical officer of a Board of Guardians the defendant was 
within the ambit of the statute as a person acting in pur- 
suance or execution of an Act of Parliament or of a public 
duty or authority; but the County Court judge held that 
the time limited by the statute did not begin to run until 
damage resulted to the plaintiff, and no damage resulted 
until such time as he would, if properly treated, have been 
fit to return to work, which would have been within the 
six months. It was a gallant attempt on the learned judge’s 
part to get round a mischievous statute; but it failed on 
appeal. Mr. Justice Salter, giving judgment, expressed 
his regret at having to allow the appeal, but he and his 
brother judge, Mr. Justice Swift, held that the Act was not 
dealing with the accrual of a cause of action, but with an 
act, neglect or default ; and that was committed more than 
six months before the issue of the writ. The plaintiff 
also ineffectually tried to get home on the words of the Act 
that “‘ in case of a continuance of injury or damage” action 
might be brought “‘ within six months next after the ceasing 
thereof’; but the County Court judge, as well as the 
Divisional Court, held the words to be inapplicable to this 
case, since authority had already laid it down that a 
‘* continuance of injury or damage ” meant not a continuance 
of the damage resulting from the act, as the simple man 
would suppose, but a continuance of the act which caused 
the damage. But it should be added, the defendant in 
this case behaved well after he had won his appeal: he 
disclaimed costs, though he might have claimed, under the 
same statutory protection, solicitor-and-client costs. 

In a yet more recent case of alleged negligence against 
medical officers brought after six months from the acts 
complained of the defendant doctors did better: they 
refrained altogether from pleading the statute. 

But their example stands out from among a host of 
reported cases of official bodies and persons taking advan- 
tage of the Act; and no one can number how many more 
cases there are which have been defeated or abandoned 
in consequence of the Act. Let me bring the reality and 
a faint notion of the extent of the tyranny home to my 
readers by citing just two illustrations of its operation. 

Here is a modern case, in which an effort was made to 
limit the protection afforded by the Act.* The Metro- 
politan Water Board sent out a lorry to take some pipes 
from a central to a district depot, and to bring back empty 
casks and drums. On the return journey the lorry driver 

* Edwards v. Metropolitan Water Board, Law Reports, [1922] 1 K.B., p. 291 
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negligently ran over a man in the street. This was on 
September 17, 1919. The injured man issued his writ 
against the Water Board on June 7, 1920. The Board 
pleaded the Public Authorities Protection Act. The plaintiff 
argued that the Board was not within the Act’s protection, 
because on the lorry’s return journey the Board was not 
performing an “act done in pursuance or execution or 
intended execution of any Act of Parliament, or of any 
public duty or authority.” He put forward the case that 
though the Board might have been engaged on its statutory 
duty of supplying water in carrying pipes to the district 
depot, it was not so engaged when carrying back empty 
casks from the branch depot. He also contended that the 
duty which the Board had neglected was not a statutory 
duty, but the common duty of exercising care and skill which 
the driver of a vehicle in a public highway owes to persons 
using the highway. These contentions failed; and though 
Lord Justice Younger in the Court of Appeal delivered a 
dissenting judgment, the majority agreed with the judge 
in the Court below, Lord Justice Scrutton pointing out that 
“it is not essential that an act should be done in discharge 
of a duty in order to bring the doers within the protection of 
the Act of 1893. It is enough if it is done in exercise 
of a power or an authority, provided it is to be exercised 
for the public benefit.” (But see a House of Lords case, 
referred to later.) 

As with water, so with gas: as soon as a bureaucratic 
authority gets hold of the business the citizen is placed in 
an invidious position before the law. Mrs. Reinecke took 
a house in Pontypridd, the gas supply of which town is in 
the hands of the Urban District Council. She wanted a 
gas supply, and wanted it through a prepayment meter. 
The agreement having been entered into with the District 
Council, that body sent its plumber to fix the meter. He 
was a negligent plumber—so negligent that he caused an 
escape of gas, and that caused an explosion, and that injured 


a woman who was getting the house ready for Mrs. Reinecke’s | 


reception. The poor woman did not realize the serious- 
ness of her injuries at first, and when, failing satisfaction 
from the Council, she issued her writ, more than six months 
had elapsed. The Council, in accordance with those princi- 
ples which endear municipalities to the public, pleaded the 
Act. The lady contended that as the Gasworks Clauses Act, 
though requiring undertakers to furnish gas, did not compel 
them to fix meters (the consumer might employ her own 
plumber), and did not compel the undertakers to supply 
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automatic meters at all, these undertakers were not, through 
their plumber, executing an Act of Parliament or any 
public duty, and so were outside the six months’ privilege. 
But it was to no purpose. Mr. Justice Lush held that 
Parliament had intended undertakers to be under a duty 
to fix meters, and therefore the Council enjoyed the privilege ; 
and the unfortunate woman was left to meditations on 
the benefits of municipal socialism as her sole compensation 
for the injuries she had suffered at the hands of the municipal 
plumber.* 

Let me now introduce a more cheerful note. The 
Courts have occasionally striven successfully to curb 
the reach of the Act; and in illustration I will cite a case 
in the House of Lords, our supreme tribunal, which not 
infrequently comes to the rescue of liberty and justice in 
distress. f 

The Bradford Corporation is also a supplier of gas. 
In making gas coke is produced, a bulky by-product which 
the Bradford Corporation, like other gas suppliers, gets 
rid of by sale. The Corporation sold a ton of its coke 
to Mr. Myers. Its carman essayed to shoot the coke down 
Mr. Myers’s cellar; his aim was bad: he shot it through 
Mr. Myers’s plate-glass shop-window instead. It was a 
little over six months afterwards before Mr. Myers began 
proceedings in the County Court for compensation for 
the damage; and the Corporation pleaded the Act. The 
County Court judge accepted the plea. The Divisional 
Court, on appeal, was divided. The Court of Appeal 
reversed the decision, and held that the Corporation was 
outside the protection of the Act. And the House of Lords 
approved its finding. The Corporation was turned down 
on the following argument: Though the Corporation was 
bound by statute to supply gas, an act done in execution 
of an Act of Parliament, and a public duty and authority, 
and in respect to such supply was within the Protection 
Act, it was not bound to sell coke, though it had power 
to do so, and (to quote from Lord Buckmaster’s speech) 
“it is not because the act out of which an action arises is 
within their power that a public authority enjoy the benefit 
of the statute.” The Act ‘“‘ assumes that there are duties 
and authorities which are not public, and that in the exercise 
or discharge of such duties or authorities this protection 
does not apply.”” And Lord Haldane did not think that 

* Clayton v. Pontypridd Urban District Council, Law Reports, [1918] 1 K.B., 


p. 219. 
+ Bradford Corporation v. Myers, Law Reports, [1915] A.C., p. 242. 
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the words of the statute could “be properly extended so 
as to embrace an act which is not done in direct pursuance 
of the provisions of the statute or in the direct execution 
of the duty or authority.” And this sale and delivery of 
coke was held to be such an incidental act. The sale to 
Mr. Myers was a private affair, not made (in Lord Shaw’s 
words) “‘ in execution of a public duty or authority.” 

But, as the previously cited illustrations show, this 
House of Lords decision represents the high-water mark 
of resistance to the bureaucratic privilege ; though reference 
may be made to one more illustration of a like effort. That 
was the case of Sharpington v. Fulham Guardians, decided 
by Mr. Justice Farwell in 1904.* The Guardians converted 
an old house into a receiving house for pauper children 
pending their removal to schools. They contracted with 
the plaintiff to do the work. Because of delays alleged to 
be due to the default of the Guardians, extra work, etc., 
the plaintiff claimed more than the contract sum. The 
Guardians resisted the claim ; proceedings in respect of their 
alleged default were not commenced by Mr. Sharpington 
until more than six months after its occurrence. The 
Guardians thereupon took cover behind the Act. Mr. Justice 
Farwell turned them out of it. He admitted the public 
duty cast upon the Guardians to supply a receiving house 
and their power to build or alter a house in order to carry 
out this duty, but he held that “they accordingly entered 
into a private contract. It is a breach of this private 
contract which is complained of in this action... a 
complaint by a private individual in respect of a private 
injury,” and so, he decided, outside the Act. It was a 
comforting decision and a praiseworthy effort to limit the 
scope of an inequitable statute; yet Lord Buckmaster, 
in the Bradford Corporation case, expressed scepticism as 
to the validity of the distinction between contract and tort. 
And the general run of the decisions indicates that the 
bureaucrat’s privilege under the Act is far-reaching—so far- 
reaching that whatever checks may be possible here and 
there, it is impossible for Courts to correct Parliament’s 
mistake, and turn it into a good or even a tolerable statute. 

Condemnation of the Act becomes only the more con- 
firmed when one listens to what apologists have to say for it. 
These apologies are few enough; the Act has not found 
panegyrists; the best I have been able to find is Lord 
Shaw’s, uttered in his speech in the Bradford Corporation 
appeal already noticed. He said: 


* Law Reports, [1904] 2 Ch. 449. 
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This statute is one of much importance to local authorities throughout the 
country. By the limitation which it imposes it prevents belated and in many 
cases unfounded actions. In this way it, pro tanto, allows a safer periodical 
budget, prevents one generation of ratepayers from being saddled with the 
obligations of another, and secures steadiness in municipal and local accounting, 


And the short answer to this compendium of reasons is 
that, on the simple principles of justice and equality before 
the law, each one of these reasons applies with equal force 
to private litigants. The private citizen or company is 
entitled to the same protection from belated or unfounded 
actions, and has the same interest in preserving his, or its, 
future budgets from being saddled with payment for past 
wrongdoing, and has the same desire for steadiness in 
accounts. 

In 1893 Parliament should have abolished the bureau- 
cratic privileges which had grown up in the course of years. 
The Government said it preferred to consolidate them. 
It actually extended them. The expansion of socialistic 
activities is causing ever further extensions in practice. 
A Bill of one short clause can end the whole business. And 
who could oppose such an elementary act of justice ? 


Ernest E. WILxuiaAMs 


SOMEWHERE IN QUEENSLAND 


THE old man lived with his daughter Grace in the big, 
old-fashioned house, surrounded by extensive grounds. She 
was young, fair, and good-looking. How the girl in the 
alley hated her!—hated her for her good looks, position, car, 
and everything that she herself lacked. She lived in a crazy 
little cottage, in the wretched back lane with a brother. 
He was leader of the Push, and at war with society generally. 
What they lived on only the ravens knew, since her father 
was “doing time” for burglary. Grace’s brother had just 
come home, after years of exile in the back blocks. The 
girl saw them walking together one evening, and after one 
disdainful glance, hated him also. 

“There are some real bad eggs in that beastly blind 
alley at the back, Jack,” said his father; “‘ that’s the only 
reason I don’t like living here.” 

He had been home a fortnight, and was sauntering along 
the high fence abutting on the questionable locality, when 
he was attracted by the sight of a ragged young man, with 
fiery red hair, sneaking through the trees. He carried 
something, and Jack realized wrathfully that it was his 
favourite terrier. He called out sharply and ran towards 
him, but the Arab scaled the fence and made off. Next 
morning he rang up the police and made his complaint. 

“That’s Ginger Rich,” said the local constable; “‘ he’s 
getting ready to join the old man all right—we’ll go down 
and pay him a call—likely enough he’ll be at home.” 

They walked down together, and the policeman entered 
the broken fence around the cottage and went straight 
inside. Not relishing these tactics, Jack waited outside the 
fence, and a curious crowd of ragamuffins collected. He 
heard a sharp interchange inside, and a voice that made 
him jump. The policeman came hastily back, followed by 
a young girl. Her eyes, like her hair, were blazing, and her 
voice rolled and broke like muffled thunder. The intruder 
was completely daunted, and the two men walked off 
hastily, the girl casting on Jack a look of unutterable 
contempt and scorn. His blood froze at sight of her, and 
each time he looked back her look and attitude urged him 
onwards and away. 

‘* He wasn’t there,” said the man, half-ashamed of his 
sudden ignominious retreat. ‘‘ That’s White Ginger, his 
sister—she’ll murder someone some day—they’re all fright- 
ened of her. Never mind, I'll get her brother to-night.” 
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“*T think I'll let the matter drop,” said Jack slowly. 

The policeman seemed disposed to protest, but a liberal 
transfer between them settled the question. The following 
evening he walked around the grounds again, thinking 
deeply, when the sight of the same red-headed thief, stepping 
from behind a tree, startled him. 

*“* Good night,” he said, and the Arab grinned evilly and 
brutally. 

“You fetched a John down after me, you!” he 
hissed; ‘“‘now I’m going to give you your gruel.” He 
advanced threateningly. 

“No occasion for us to quarrel, Rich,’ Jack responded 
good-humouredly. “I was a bit hasty, but I want to be 
friends.” 

“* Put up your dooks!” 

He obeyed unemotionally. He had little fear of the 
outcome, although lighter and slimmer than his opponent. 
Tossing away his cigar, he doffed his coat hastily, checking 
the young ruffian’s determined rush with a pistol-like left. 
He was thinking of other matters, but moved around lightly, 
his left hand darting in and out automatically, registering 
heavily and accurately. Soon the Arab’s lips and nostrils 
were cut and plugged and his face streaming with blood. 
After a minute or two of this unequal encounter he drew 


clear. 
“* Now let us have a talk over things,” urged the pacific 


Jack. 
An ugly rush followed, but again the deadly left 
stabbed him sharply, bringing the hot blood spurting from 
his nose. With a scream of rage he launched himself 
bodily at his tormentor. Slipping aside, Jack swung a 
heavy right to the ear, knocking him out. In afew moments 
he had come to, the fight all out of him. 

‘“* Now sit down and have a bit of a yarn,” said Jack; 
‘“‘ you can hardly blame me for what has occurred.”’ 

‘“*No, no, mister—I give you best—you’re too good,” 
he mumbled, and seemed about to make off, but Jack 
checked him. 

** Wait a bit; I’m real sorry about this, also about the 
policeman. I wouldn’t have frightened your sister for the 
world. What did she think of me?” 

‘*Frighten her!” said the Arab, grinning through broken, 
bleeding lips ; “‘ she’s frightened of nuthin’.” 

** Well, now listen; I want to see her and apologize for 
what I did—how about asking me down there to-night, 


after tea ? ” 
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The youth looked at him in complete surprise, but soon 
his look changed to a cunning leer. Finally he whined : 

“‘ Say, mister, will yer lend us a bob ?—there’s nuthin’ in 
the house, s’elp me, and you’re a gentleman.” 

He gave him a handful of silver, and he seemed anxious 
to depart once more. 

“Come along to-night at eight, and I'll be here,” 
said Jack impressively, and he watched the Arab move 
rapidly away. He breathed deeply, but not as a result of 
the fight, which had left him unscathed. 

True to appointment, his late antagonist met him and 
conducted him into a wretched little kitchen. The girl 
acknowledged his greeting with a curling smile. Her 
brother seemed very ill at ease, and pricking his ears at a 
low whistle outside, walked out, leaving them together. 
She cut his apologies short. 

‘“‘ Ginger told me you had given him best, but I knew, 
I knew.” Her eyes blazed magnificently. ‘* He can’t fight. 
Now what did you come here for ?”’ 

‘Under that scorching regard he decided quickly. 

“To see you,” he replied. 

Again the eyes flared, and the brilliant hair seemed to 
respond in sympathy. 

** Well, you’ve told the truth this time, anyhow,” she 
retorted dryly. 

“* May I come again ?” 

““Not unless you ask me up to the big house to see 
your sister,” eyeing him keenly. ‘“* Will you do that ?” 

** Certainly,” he responded easily. 

“Yes, that was easy enough.” 

She spoke enigmatically, but he understood. He was 
making no progress. The brightly burning eyes held him 
in thrall, and he determined not to be beaten. 

“Tm coming down again, and more than once—you 
might at least be civil to a fellow. How about a cup of 
tea ?”’ 

** You'll get nothing here.” 

“ Well, I'll stay here till your brother returns.” 

She smiled coldly. 

“‘ That might be to-morrow night, or next week.” 

He was nonplussed. He stayed on determinedly, and 
when leaving announced his intention of calling the fol- 
lowing night. Beyond a sudden lighting up of the volcanic 
eyes, she made no response. 

He came the next night, and the next, and the next. 
The Arab made frequent requests for financial assistance. 
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These were granted freely. One night he saw her strike 
him over the head with a frying-pan, and saw him slink 
away, cowed, with blood streaming down his face. Jack 
wondered at his own madness. 

He stayed away three nights, and felt like a drunken 
man suffering a recovery. There was, however, no re- 
covery. He went down the following morning early, and 
entering quietly, was astonished to see a white-haired girl, 
with her head bowed upon the miserable table. Her frame 
was shaken with dry, wrenching, terrible sobs. She heard 
his step and sprang up suddenly, aflame with passion, and 
ready to strike. Stopping suddenly, she regarded him with 
a twisted, contemptuous smile, her eyes and hair in burning 
rivalry. 

‘“You are in trouble—I heard you, pardon me,” he 
stammered. Then he stepped boldly towards her. “Ive 
come to ask you to marry me.” 

**So you got it out at last—you young fool!—I want a 
man.” She regarded him curiously for a few moments. 
‘““ Now, then, here’s your chance. They’ve got Ginger, and 
he’s up for burglary to-morrow. You go to the court, and 
fetch him back here to-morrow night, and I might give 
you a trial—mind you, I don’t say I will. If you don’t 
fetch him back with a clean sheet, don’t come back—under- 
stand ! ” 

“Tl do it,” said Jack exultantly. 

‘You'll do it,’’ she repeated, and her tone seemed to 
burn him to the bone. . 

He was, however, ag good as his word. Getting a good 
lawyer, he made him (at first completely incredulous) believe 
in the absolute innocence of the young man, volunteering 
convincing evidence in support. The prosecution failed to 
shake his perjured testimony, and broke down utterly. 
Throwing discretion to the winds, Jack hired a car 
and raced back with the bewildered acquitted youth. 
The girl met him as usual, a storm held in temporary 
leash. 

**So he did it, eh?” she said in cold scorn; “‘now get ’’— 
and her brother got. 

‘“You’re mine now,” said Jack boldly and confidently, 
and kissed her. 

She moved her head aside, but his lips followed her, 
clinging fiercely. 

** All right,” she said, “‘ that’s enough for you—I’ll give 
you a trial. Don’t put your hands on me again till it’s 
over.” 
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They had been married three months. 

‘Don’t take me near that sister of yours,’ 
him. “I'll tear her liver out!” 

He believed her, and took her out to a _ station, 
telling himself that in time she would soften. ‘‘ Children 
will make all the difference in the world to her,” he 
murmured. 

As the days sped on there was no sign of softening, 
Always the blazing eyes and hair, with goading taunts that 
burnt like the fiery showers in Dante’s hell. Mingled with 
these were bursts of raging passion that drove the warm 
blood back to his heart. At times he felt like murdering 
her. He tried to reason, but she only laughed. 

** That’s one thing you can do, anyhow,” she said quite 
amiably, when she saw him knock down an abusive bullock- 
driver. For a little while she was gracious. Followed some 
raging, storming scenes, from which, to escape, he rode to 
a neighbouring station. When he returned she had gone. 
Then the worm turned, and black murder filled his heart. 

**Let me meet her once again,” he prayed. “I don’t 
care about the rest.”’ He left suddenly and returned to his 
old home. 

His sister greeted him coldly, but his father was un- 
feignedly glad to see him again. They talked long and 
freely. 

‘* Where is she, my boy ?”’ he asked dubiously at length. 

“‘ Left me,” he gritted fiercely, and the older man wisely 
dropped the subject. 

A fever followed, and for weeks he hovered on the 
dividing line. At length he recovered and began to gather 
strength. Watching him closely, the father saw the end 
was not yet. He gained strength rapidly and with it his 
old infatuation returned in overwhelming force. How he 
loathed the prim, conventional, useless existence. Every- 
where he could see familiar faces and eyes amongst the 
trees, leering, grinning. The memory of a vivid, vital per- 
sonality remained through all, and the tempestuous eyes, 
the strange elusively coloured hair, now white, now red, 
haunted him continually. Abruptly he announced his 
intention to travel. His father looked at him apprehen- 
sively, his sister disdainfully, and he departed that after- 
noon. 


? 


she warned 


Three years later he came face to face with her suddenly. 
She eyed him as of old, and smiled malignly. His own eyes 
gleamed wickedly. 
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“So [ve found you at last—you’re going to pay, old 
girl, this time—I mean to settle in full for all this.”’ 

She scoffed outright. “I’ve got a real man now, boy 
—you’d be afraid to face him.” 

He restrained himself with a mighty effort. ‘‘ Take me 
to him,” he demanded. “Tl square accounts with both 
of you, but him first.” 

Again she smiled, cuttingly and fearlessly, and walked 
on, free, unrestrained, with the quick, silent tread of the 
lioness. He noted dully that she was neatly dressed. She 
ushered him into a decent house. There was no one there. 

‘“* Where’s your fancy man?” he demanded fiercely. 

** Oh, he’ll be along later.”’ 

She spoke coolly, insultingly. The touch of ridicule 
fanned his rage into madness. He grasped her arm firmly, 
and picking up a heavy riding-whip, brought it down force- 
fully across her shoulders. Still she smiled, and he continued 
the punishment mercilessly. The cruel lash cut through her 
bodice, staining her shoulders with blood, till she cringed and 
winced in sheer animal pain. Still he flogged her. Tears 
gathered in her eyes and trickled down her cheeks. 

“* What have I done ?”’ he muttered, throwing away the 
bloody whip. 

**Tt wasn’t bad for a first attempt, Jack—is that the 
lot 2? Come into the next room.” 

She spoke softly and entreatingly, and he obeyed silently. 
Here he met her father, and needed no introduction. He 
was playing with a young child, and after a perfunctory 
remark slipped outside. She picked up her child. “ He’s 
yours, Jack,” she said, with glistening eyes and trembling 
lips. ‘“‘ I’ve been true to you all the time. I would have 
been true to you to the end.” 

** Mine—ours,”’ said the man, kissing them both, all the 
floodgates of his nature open. A rainbow seemed to leap 
into being, spanning the arch of the stormy eyes and 
mingling with her beautiful hair, now a mass of glittering 
silver. ‘*‘You beautiful thing!” said Jack. ‘“‘Tll hold you 


| this time, never fear. Il hold you, if I have to kill you!” 


She smiled, and Jack could see that he had won the game. 
R. H. A. 


MUSSOLINI 


Iraty, always beautiful, has been well described as the 
land where the plant of art has its roots in the real and 
its leaves and flowers in the ideal. However small the 
town into which you stray you are sure to find columns 
and capitals, frescoes and bas-reliefs, and pictures. For 
every town has had a painter, a craftsman who loved his 
art, and lived for it alone. In the narrow streets of the 
small towns one leaves progress and modernism and all 
snobbery behind, and mystery and solitude fill the soul with 
serenity and peace. 

In the early days of September 1922, as I passed leisurely 
through the Romagna and Veneto, idling, musing, and very 
happy, I first came across the works of Mussolini, an artist 
of a different stamp, but an artist, and one who had already 
left the indelible mark of his genius on the country. His 
black-shirts were all over, and many had lost their lives in 
their vigorous defence of their faith. Two years before the 
Communists had seized the factories of Italy, propaganda 
had been spread with demoniac intensity, and social dis- 
solution was complete. The red flag flew over two thousand 
municipalities. Looting and murder had been rife in Turin, 
Genoa, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Catania, 
and scores of other centres. Red “executions” had been 
held at Turin, Bologna, Empoli, and elsewhere. June 1919 
to June 1920 was the “‘ black” year: Lenin had apparently 
won. But Mussolini was biding his time. His Fascisti— 
little groups of ex-service men—were winning back the 
people village by village, city by city. His powerful appeals 
in a constant stream from his paper, the Popolo d@ Italia, 
were bearing rich fruit : the grain was being surely separated 
from the chaff. He saw clearly, and as clearly proclaimed, 
that Italy is the continuity of the Latin Idea through the 
centuries, and that this is the dominant factor in the ideals 
and aspirations of the race; and that only this nationalism 
could save the country. His Fasci groups must always be 
worthy inheritors of the two virtues of ancient Rome, piety 
and patriotism ; and so he chose for their symbol the fasces 
(birch rods surrounding an axe and bound by a strap) 
carried as an emblem of authority by Roman lictors before 
consuls and emperors. Their formation was that of the 
Roman armies. At first most of the Fascists were volunteer 
storm troops (Arditi) during the war, men without fear, who 
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would take any risk. There was no self-seeking : the only 
rights of the Fascista soldier are “the doing of his duty 
and rejoicing in that act.’ They fight with a joyful and 
fiery zeal, and when a man falls they carry him dead, 
uncovered, to burial. Mussolini makes his appeal direct to 
the divine in humanity—piety, justice, union, danger, 
sacrifice, conciliation of classes, hard work. This son of a 
blacksmith was an ardent Socialist until the outbreak of 
the Great War. But in November 1914 he was expelled 
from the Socialists (mostly pacifists) and with Gabriele 
d’Annunzio and Cordoni started on the momentous work of 
preparing the Italian intervention. They had but one cry 
—Vive I’Italia—O mother Italy, we offer thee without fear 
and without regrets our life and our death ! 

Born in the Romagna, an intense patriot, as the Roma- 
gnolo always is, Mussolini in his youth quaffed the bitters of 
the cup of poverty: he was once hod-man to builders in 
Switzerland. But of indomitable courage and eager forward- 
outlook, he trampled men and circumstances under his feet, 
and secured an excellent education. Whilst earning his 
living by manual work he studied at the University of 
Geneva, University of Lausanne, and the Zurich Poly- 
technic. A disciple of Blanqui, Nietzsche, Sorel, Stirner, 
Machiavelli, Schopenhauer, Bergson, and the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, historians, and poets, Mussolini is 
highly intellectual in argument. It is refreshing to read 
his essays: “I shall make my own life my masterpiece.” 
“T tear to pieces the rigid and mechanical conception of 
an ‘economic man’ divorced from psychology and life.” 
“T am a wayfarer. The traveller mixes with other 
nationalities, and learns how closely he is related to his 
own ; he listens to the mysterious voice of race.” ‘‘ Fascism 
has no armoury of theoretical doctrines; every theory is 
a prison ; Fascism is not a theory, it isa method.” ‘“* Yester- 
day was yesterday, to-day is to-day, this very day,’ was 
his retort, when he was charged with change of mind about 
the war. His definition of culture is admirable—“ assimi- 
lation of knowledge by selection, reasoning, criticism, and 
reflection ’’ ; and then he adds: ‘‘ Beware of the man of one 
idea, still more of the woman of one idea.”’ 

On Parliaments and government he is great: “‘ Repre- 
sentative systems belong more to politics than ethics.” 
“The ‘ people ’ was never defined. It is an abstract entity : 
sovereign as applied to the people is a tragic burlesque.” 
“The gods and all State functionaries love the victorious : 
Cato loved the vanquished.” ‘The State is organized 
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oppression.” ‘“* Party is a mariage de convenance ; I would 
rather have a band of young men standing for heresy.” 
** Intuition in face of adventure rather than doctrine—the 
older faculty is the surer; my blood tells me what to do.” 
** Political liberty is for time of peace; in time of war it 
is treason.” “In parliament I prefer quality not quantity 
—not an obedient and uncompromising flock who follow 
the shepherd, but a resolute and courageous nucleus who 
have a reason for their faith, and who advance straight to 
the goal. The battle is won in the market-place.”’ ‘“‘ There 
are politicians who persist in the illusion that they are 
alive.” 

Space forbids more. The reader can obtain excellent 
accounts of Mussolini and his work in Cipriano Giachetti’s 
Fascismo Liberatore, Florence, 1923 ; and Signora Margherita 
Sarfatti’s Life of Mussolini. But the most entrancing of 
all is the stream of articles that flowed from his pen during 
the period 1917-22, in his paper the Popolo d Italia. 

After his expulsion from the Socialist party Mussolini 
joined the army as a private soldier, became a sergeant, 
got badly wounded, and was discharged from the army as 
unfit for further duty in 1917. Then began his great 
campaign to save Italy. He had to convince the country 
that Fascismo was its only means of salvation. In the 
dark days of Caporetto in 1917 his paper was the centre 
of comfort and faith: “‘ Not the gravity, but the greatness 
of the hour,” he cried. “There remain will, constancy, 
sacrifice, glory !”’ 

In November 1918, when the victory of Vittorio Veneto 
was secured and Toti was killed, he mourned his comrade 
in the memorable words: ‘‘ Toti, Roman Toti, your life and 
death avail more than all the Socialists !”’ And again: ‘‘ By 
the Tiber Rome was born, on the Isonzo Rome was born 
again.” 

He has a supreme contempt for parliamentarianism, 
talking machines, supremacy given to numbers. The masses, 
he says, ought to be educated, not flattered by demagogues. 
Those whose whole talk is of paradise accomplish nothing 
on earth. Horny hands are not enough to guide a State. 
Equality ? No! never! (Pari? No! mai /). 

La Patria é in pericolo! Io sono un Capo che precede. 
In piedi per il combattimento finale. (Our country is in 
danger. I am a leader who takes the lead. To your feet 
for the last fight.) 

He has been described as a Roman of the fifteenth 
century ; and as not a man but a flame. He is an aristocrat 
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and believes in the aristocracy of the trenches. He has 
laid bureaucracy low. Administration, glib word! Ad- 
ministering what? Party interests, party quarrels! Since 
the Government will not lead, the men of the Isonzo, 
Tagliamento, Livenza and Piave must march! JNecesse 
navigare non vivere. Sancta Simplicitas / 

He never doubts final victory. He united in one bond 
all the free spirits of the nation. He tells his men that 
the masses despise those who have not the courage to be 
what they ought to be; that their mission against the 
Bolshevists and their sterile programme of destruction is 
not all, but that they have a positive mission to make 
Italy great; that Italy of Rome, Italy of the Renaissance, 
Italy of the Resorgimento, and Italy of Fascismo, the Madre 
Antica of European civilization, must be great / 

Mussolini is eloquent, frank, sensitive, of tireless energy, 
enormously vital, and filled with pride of race. His writings 
are most incisive, and display at all times a wide culture. 
Perhaps there is no man in Europe at the moment who can 
meet the intellectual argument with finer skill and greater 
force. And this is the man whose methods have been 
criticized by intellectual pigmies of the European Press—a 
section of the English Press included. Since he took office 
as Prime Minister of Italy in 1922, he has administered an 
impartial justice to rich and poor alike. Methods? what 
methods? The methods that most easily, most rapidly, 
and most effectually procure the required result are the 
right methods. This is scientific method. When all other 
Italians failed, Mussolini walked straight to his goal. There 
is a type of mind that appears to find comfort in talking 
much about liberty, more especially the liberty of the 
subject, failing apparently to differentiate between liberty 
and licence. Mussolini is the one man in Europe best fitted 
to deal with this mind. The Classic, and Mussolini is a 
Classic, has always been able to deal successfully with the 
romantic Nordic, in things political and intellectual. 

Mussolini has told his countrymen that he has no politics. 
His sole passion is love for Italy: ‘‘ I have loved my country 
in the intimate depths of her divine beauty; and the 
triumph of ideals that can be won only by conflict” ; and 
again: ‘* The living are responsible for maintaining the best 
traditions of the generations that are gone, and for increasing 
the inheritance of the generations to come.’ Mussolini was 
the first in Europe to recognize the true character of the 
tyranny of Leninism, and never doubted the ultimate 
triumph of truth and justice. In two years he threw Lenin 
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out of Italy. His retort to an adversary who called him 


a revolutionary was: ‘“‘ You confuse inoculation with}i 


infection ; the task of the free spirit determined on the 
restoration of Italy is not that of revolution.” 

The aim of Fascismo is to make Italy a strong, industrious, 
disciplined, and peaceful nation, in which order, security 
and loyalty shall reign. ‘“‘The method startled Europe, 
accustomed to search for success in the ballot-box.” 

In September 1922, when I reached Trieste, Lenin had 
done his worst; the general strike of the previous month 
had been killed by the black-shirts. The politicians had 
done nothing. Fascismo was the only organized body in 
Italy. Trent and Botzen had been recovered ; Trieste was 
free. One morning in the north-west of Trieste I saw a 
large building burnt out, and asked a man in the street 
what had happened. ‘Don’t you know?” he said, and 
smiled—‘‘ that was a nest of one thousand Communists that 
the black-shirts burnt out three weeks ago, and chased over 
the bordersinto Austria.”” Three weeks later I wasin Rome : 
all was expectation of the arrival of Mussolini’s army, but 
the politicians would not see it. A month later the cele- 
brated march on Rome took place, and in three days the 
country was at work. 

The history of this man, from the day he left his hospital 
bed at Ronchi and opposed himself single-handed against 
Lenin until the present hour is written deeply in the annals 
of Italy. His story is more enthralling than the strangest 
romance of fiction. I returned to Italy in the September 
of 1923, and again in September 1924, and have discussed 
Mussolini and his work with all types of Italian that one 
meets in hotels, trains, on board ship, and the universal 
verdict is, “a great and noble man.” Some say a greater 
than Mazzini. He has established order for disorder, 
discipline for licence, labour for idleness, production for 
unemployment, union for class hatred, honesty for crime, 
and beauty for ugliness : his has been a phenomenal success. 
A wave of patriotism has swept the country from end to 
end as with a purifying fire. There is a spirit of joy abroad. 
Merry faces everywhere. Last year I was in Naples, and 
looked in vain for the lazzaroni of pre-war days: all were 
at work ! 

A single example of this delightful spirit of service 
everywhere abroad. On a certain Friday afternoon I 
found myself in Venice expecting to catch a Lloyd-Triestino 
boat to Athens. But to my horror I learnt that there was 
not a berth to be had. What was to be done? Wait a 
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week for the next boat or forgo the journey? No, there 
is a railway. I walked into the offices of the Italian State 
Railways and told the manager my plaint. At once he was 
all sympathy. ‘‘Don’t worry, we'll get you a berth on the 
Orient Express.”’ (I knew that these berths are all filled up 
weeks before starting.) ‘‘There is bound to be someone 
falling out in this neighbourhood next Monday night’ (there 
were then only three trains in the week to Athens). “Til 
start at once telephoning back along the line from town 
to town to Paris if necessary for a berth. Come in to-morrow 
afternoon, and I may havea place for you.”’ ButI bethought 
myself that ‘‘ to-morrow” was Saturday, and thought also of 
Cockspur Street, London, on a Saturday afternoon. I men- 
tioned the fact: ‘“‘Oh! we work on Saturdays till 8 p.m., 
and on Sundays till midday.’’ On the Saturday afternoon 
he had secured a berth. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “‘leave me your 
passport, and Ill have your tickets and all needful papers 
ready for you to-morrow (Sunday morning) at ten o’clock.” 
As good as his word, when I presented myself on Sunday 
morning I was handed a packet of all that was necessary, 
and told that they had communicated with their house in 
Trieste, where I should board the train. I called there and 
was received like a friend: this is Fascismo in action, and 
I personally like it. 

Just one, and only one short story of Fascismo in action 
at sea. I boarded a cargo boat (Lloyd-Triestino) at 
Alexandria for Constantinople in September 1923. 

This is a fourteen days’ run, and if I may mention it 
incidentally, an excellent trip for a holiday for any brain 
worker who likes the sea. I was given a seat at dinner at 
the captain’s table, and quickly made friends with him and 
six of his officers. There were only about a dozen saloon 
passengers on board, and we were all like one large family. 
I became intimate with the second officer, who had been in 
the Italian Navy, but who after the war, as he told me, 
had to make some money for his people, and so turned 
over to the merchant service, which was more lucrative. 
In his off-duty periods we lay on deck and discussed all 
manner of subjects. I had noticed that at every port at 
which we called there was an agent of the shipping company 
who came on board to lunch or dinner as the case might 
be and who, to me at least, appeared to be a smart and 
intelligent business man, whose work apparently in the port 
was working up a business in the way of cargo and passengers 
for the company. At most of the ports, I may remark, 
there was no such English agent. One day I asked the 
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second officer how it was that the Italians were getting on 
so well in their shipping: he looked me squarely in the 
face and smiled, and said, ‘‘ Please don’t be offended when 
I say that the reason is: We work and you don’t ! 

“We work from dawn to dark. Mussolini told the trades 
unions that if they did not consider it was their duty to 
work for Italy now in the days of her poverty, that he should 
ask them to go over the borders with the Communists! 
That is it: We work and you don’t!” 

On that trip I visited Jerusalem and saw English rule 
there; Beirut and investigated the American University 
there. At Beirut in holiday time I was taken over the 
American University (the vice-president was in attendance 
for business), an institution run by a syndicate of Americans 
sitting in New York, on thoroughly modern lines, and the 
calendar informed me that the previous year they had a 
thousand students in attendance. This university educates 
the sons of Egyptians, Syrians, Turks, and any other nation- 
ality that presents, in all the subjects necessary for a 
modern education. When I arrived at Constantinople I 
learnt that the great public school there, teaching in 
the English language, is American; this school naturally 
feeds the Beirut University. I should have liked to see 
a British competing school and a British competing 
university. 

At Smyrna we were joined on the boat by a young English- 
man engaged with an American firm selling tobacco machines 
at prices varying between two and three thousand pounds 
each. He told me that there is not a single British machine 
in the whole of Turkey! The Americans have all that 
trade! What are Wolverhampton, Sheffield, and the other 
tool-making centres in England doing ? 

When we got to the Dardanelles my friend went ashore 
and arranged for the delivery of five hundred tons of cement, 
which the boat carried for our soldiers’ graves in Gallipoli. 
I learnt that his company were pleased to carry this for 
nothing. 

This shipping line have added a large number of boats 
to their list since the war, and their passenger and cargo 
services are now second to none—some people say the best 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

When I returned to Italy later I learnt that the spinning 
and weaving of cotton are expanding at an astonishing rate : 
the Italians say that they cannot possibly afford the high 
prices of English cottons, and that they must make their 
own. Certain cotton stuffs are being sold at half the price 
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charged in England. I understand that Italy is doing a 
good export trade in cottons with South America. 

I inquired at various centres in Italy about the prices 
of houses. Small houses that cost £2,000-£2,500 here can 
be secured for prices ranging from £800 to £1,200 in Italy. 
Bricklayers in Italy lay 2,000 bricks a day. Compare this 
with 450 or 500 laid by the English bricklayer. 

Mussolini has broken the pride of Italian Bolshevism, 
and made the Italian question a problem of self-conscious- 
ness, expansion, and prestige in Europe and the world. 
Fascismo is the motive power and guardian of Foreign 
Policy. In one night in September 1923 forty ships and 
seven thousand men were concentrated before Corfu when 
Greece tried to provoke war. He gave this military mission 
seventy hours to occupy the island, and not an hour more. 
I was on the sea that night on my way from Trieste to 
Alexandria, and remember next morning learning at break- 
fast that we had sailed out of our course by many miles 
to the west to avoid entanglement with the Greek navy. 
Italians throughout the world felt safe in the power of that 
defence. When the Swiss demurred, Mussolini told them 
that a nation that had not fought for seven centuries could 
not judge a nation that in four years had 600,000 dead. 

As a man Mussolini has his inconsistencies. His methods 
are frank, sensible, brusque; he is at once impulsive and 
meditative, realist and idealist, romantic in aspirations, but 
a Classic in handling affairs ; of the highest courage, he loves 
danger, and has a profound contempt for “ all convenient 
compromise.” Live dangerously, is one of his dicta, and 
leave pedagogues and wiseacres with their logical dilemmas. 
He has defined the League of Nations in French as un cowvent 
de laiques, fantasques, impuissant et, par cela méme, dangereuzx. 

Extravagant, magnificent, wholly alive, Mussolini and 
his Fascismo have redeemed Italy. Of criticisms of his 
methods he is utterly careless. Occasionally he flings a 
jibe at the “academics and salaried professors who have 
the religion of pay-day.”’ He is no internationalist. He 
holds the unity of workmen’s organizations impossible of 
attainment because of the divergent ideals of the various 
races, and that trade-unionism is an attempt to realize 
superficial unity among workers who do not feel themselves 
brothers. He does not accept Marxism nor the “ bronze 
law ” of Lassalle, but what interests him most is the moral 
and ethical side of society. He has a mind entirely above 
money, and a flaming contempt for all forms of political 
bribery. He believes in force only when it is necessary, 
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and then it must be “loyal and surgical.’”’ When friends 
discard him he quietly replies, ““‘Who enters does me a 
pleasure, who does not enter does me an honour.” 

What the Dictatorship of the Proletariat which Mussolini 
had to combat in Italy really means the reader may gather 
from a careful study of that terrible indictment of Bol- 
shevism by Maitre Théodore Aubert in L’ Affaire Conradi 
(S.A. des Editions Sonor, Genéve, 1924). What Mussolini 
has done can only be appreciated by those who knew Italy 
in 1922, and who again study it now. Socialistic and Bol- 
shevist insanities, corrupt politics, laws confiscating property 
and paralysing house-building, laws shielding strikers and 
driving capital out of the country have been all swept away, 
not too tenderly perhaps, but very thoroughly. 

Majority rule has been asserted, death duties abolished 
in the interests of the family group, railway traffic and 
shipping enormously increased, strikes abolished, and un- 
employment reduced to zero. The budget is balanced, 
securities have appreciated, and the people’s savings have 
greatly increased. Italy is working hard, is happy, and at 

eace. 
” In the interests of Italy hordes of degenerate aliens are 
kept out. He has brought back to the schools piety and 
patriotism: Religion is “‘ the essence of the knowledge of 
the highest things in the world.” 

When in the “ great week” in May 1915, the people of 
Italy, not the politicians, following d’Annunzio and Musso- 
lini, entered the war, it was that Italy should stand beau- 
tiful and strong, self-respecting and respected among the 
nations, and Fascismo seeks to complete in perfection that 
lofty aspiration. The Fascista soldier “‘ must serve Italy 
with purity, with a spirit penetrated by a profound idealism, 
sustained by an indestructible faith, dominated by an 
inflexible will, disdaining opportunism and caution as being 
no better than cowardice, resolute in sacrifice as the con- 
summation of his faith, convinced that he holds the 
commission of a stern apostolate for the salvation of his 
country and for her regeneration in strength and purity.” 
And his oath is: “‘ In the name of God and of Italy, in the 
name of all those who have died for the greater glory of 
Italy, I swear that I will consecrate myself entirely and 
for ever to live for the good of Italy.” 

In Mussolini Italy still holds the Real and the Ideal. 


D. SOMMERVILLE 


THE MAKING OF MARKOI 


AN official declaration had gone forth—Patrol No. 125 was 
at an end. 

The misdeeds of the local potentate, with the name so 
strongly reminiscent of Opera Bouffe, were expiated at last, 
and in the nick of time ; for his domain of swamp and mud 
had become impossible, as regards movement, to the small 
force that wrought his downfall. 

There is an engaging little handbook on the Soudan that 
gives the following information about rain in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal: “The rainy season in the south of this district is 
from the fifteenth of March to the thirtieth of November.” 

The operations had concluded with the capture of some 
eight thousand head of cattle and the surrender of the 
chief responsible for all the dik and worry. 

Orders had already been issued for the return march to 
the river station, and the fever-stricken soldiers, Soudanese 
and Arabs, were cheered by the knowledge that on the morrow 
they would evacuate this desolate land for the drier north. 
But alas! they had to spend the coming night in company 
with the captured cattle. The huge herds of the Dinka 
country are truculent at the best of times, but the long 
weeks of hurried flight from one hiding-place to another had 
lowered their condition and heightened their temper. The 
herdsmen who danced and gesticulated in front of the long- 
horned ranks, speaking the language they understood and 
upholding the authority of the head bulls, were gone, lost 
in the alarums and excursions of war. 

Suspicious and restless, they resented the unwonted 
crowding together; however, during daylight, despite the 
frequent challenges to combat among the rival leaders 
meeting for the first time, the mass was kept in order by 
the cattle guard. 

Meanwhile, every available man was employed in the 
construction of a giant zareba. Branches of thorn-trees, 
each trimmed to a sharp point, were laid inwards around the 
growing circle, making a pen against the coming of night. 

To a mob there is always a ringleader, so in the case of 
these beasts there was a moving spirit that took command. 

Years before the Government had experimented for the 
improvement of native stock from a strain of European 
fame. 
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It was a bull of this mixed breed that now asserted 
himself. Huge and sullen, his spreading horns perforated 
at the tips for decoration with gaudy tassels, he was indeed 
king of the herd. In addition to being sacred in the eyes 
of the Dinkas, he was also the property of the chief, and 
therefore heavy with good living and indulgence. Like 
the pampered, he did not approve of hard going and cur- 
tailed rations. The unusual indignities of the past few 
days had culminated in a prod from a bayonet in the region 
of his kingly tail to increase his haughty pace, and had the 
prodder, Nafar Ahmed Suliman Bey, been aware of the fact, 
he was, in consequence, never in his life so near a speedy 
adjournment to the Moslem paradise. 

The incident brought a dangerous gleam into the sombre 
eyes, and the fretting brute was given room without 
question among his bellowing brethren in the crowded 
enclosure. 

The zareba was completed as the watery sunset turned 
to darkness, every suitable tree having been cut down 
and brought in for the purpose; but the barrier left much 
to be desired, nor was it possible to light fires for better 
observation. 

The British Bimbashi, whose thankless duty it was to 
take charge of the unwieldy capture, placed his watchmen 
along the widely extended circle, fully realizing that, should an 
idea of a stampede enter the troubled minds of his bovine 
command, the flimsy obstruction would be rent like paper 
before the ponderous charge. 

Heavy drops were falling as he sought a temporary shelter 
under a waterproof sheet, reconciling himself to the certainty 
of a miserable night. Between his visits to the sentries—at 
frequent and uncertain intervals, as the regulations have it 
—he made an effort to sleep, but composure fled before a 
dream in which the sacred bull, leading the herd in a single 
file that stretched for limitless miles into a nightmare land, 
marched, menacing and with loud snorts, to trample on 
his prostrate body, rendered incapable of stirring. 

Wakeful, he noticed that the rain no longer pattered down, 
and a deep silence had fallen. 

From the far distance the solemn roar of a hunting lion 
echoed in faint grandeur over the forest, and a hyena, close 
to the camp, disturbed the quietude with a mournful 
howling. 

Within the zareba there was no sound, the cattle seem- 
ing to have settled to rest at last, their uneasy movement 
stilled. 
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It must have been shortly before dawn when a clear 
falsetto cry rose from the darkness, outside the line of 
pickets. 

Markoi, the chief's son, was calling to the herds, bidding 
them break away and come to him. 

A few rifle-shots rang out, but the musical voice entreated, 
insistent. 

Then a light patter of hoofs in the mud, swelled in an 
instant to a crescendo of uproar as the great bodies surged 
to the barrier. 

The Bimbashi sprang to his feet in time to see the 
brutes crashing through everywhere along the line, literally 
shaking the ground as they bore down upon him in mad 
stampede. 

Barely winning the sprint against death, he reached a 
tree, gaining a branch that raised him above the chaos, 
even as the mass submerged one side of the camp in the 
sweep to freedom. 

Three of the cattle guard went down under the resistless 
charge, being killed without a chance of escape. A line 
of transport mules, unable to extricate themselves from 
headropes, were destroyed in like manner. His bivouac 
and kit were beaten into the black mire and disappeared 
as if by magic. 

In the welter of confusion and doubt whether an attack 
was imminent, the ranks steadily formed on the alarm 
posts, whilst the drivers sought for their charges, striving 
to release the terrified animals that lashed out in every 
direction against the entangling ropes. 

The thunder of flying hoofs had died away, but the 
shattered zareba was empty. 

Before the eastern horizon became streaked with grey 
order was restored in the camp, and by the cold light of 
dawn a pursuing force had been organized to retrieve the 
lost cattle. 

Preceded by a half-company of mounted infantry, the 
scratch command followed the Bimbashi into the forest, 
hard upon the tracks so deeply indented in the muddy soil. 

The chase had led them less than a mile, when the scouts 
came galloping back to report the strange tidings of the 
herds being just in front of them, having apparently stayed 
their flight. 

The soldiers extended into a widely enveloping formation, 
and a cautious round-up began. Caution was indeed neces- 
sary, for there is a well-known ruse de guerre of the Dinkas, 
who place their spearmen in hiding among the beasts, 
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hoping to ambush an enemy in the confusion of a cattle 
drive. 

Slowly advancing towards the silent mass, the leader, 
with his orderlies in close attendance, came to where the 
forest of horns was densely crowded, the great piebald or 
dun-coloured bodies being packed together, motionless. 

Hemmed in by a ring of lowered heads was Markoi, 
badly wounded in the leg, and unable to lead his friends 
any farther. The thousandth chance had befallen when 
one of the few shots fired into the pitch darkness sent a 
bullet to tear through the muscles of his thigh, causing a 
gradual faintness that chilled the longing to get them away 
into safety. 

One of the Soudanese orderlies raised his rifle to the 
shoulder, checking his pony as the bulls edged farther from 
their fallen herdsman. Markoi’s wavering hand made an 
attempt to reach his spear, but weakness relaxed the grasp. 
His eyes looked fixedly into those of the mounted man who 
covered him; then he grinned at the savage joke of being 
so near death and so helpless to avoid it. His sense of 
humour was strong, if elementary. 

The consummation of the joke was completely spoiled 
by the Bimbashi, who knocked up the levelled barrel, 
giving orders to his grim-faced henchman for the attach- 
ment of the enemy as a prisoner of war. 

After the naked body had been bandaged and carried 
off, the recaptured cattle were urged into movement, the 
long lines, each in a straggling file, winding to the narrow 
tracks that led to the river station, known for this occasion 
as the base. 

The few prisoners taken during the operations now 
realized as they approached the steamers that they were 
being removed from their country for enlistment into 
Soudanese battalions, and the devils of despair entered 
their souls. 

Upon the face of Markoi came an expression that reminded 
the Bimbashi of his final parting with a favourite spaniel. 

As the column neared the scattered huts, marking the 
outskirts of the base, the captives looked back over the 
misty expanse of swamp and broken forest. Never again 
would they return to the villages at the head of their great 
herds—those villages where the women would be singing 
during the preparation of the evening meal, round the wood 
fires from which the pleasant-scented smoke rose in tall 
columns against the sunset, to be wafted away on the breezy 
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They would hear no more the shrill welcome of the 
children as they ran to greet them, the small naked figures 
darting unafraid among the bulls. Never again the wild 
dancing by moonlight, in company with a thousand chanting 
warriors, all stamping in unison to the throbbing of the 
wooden drums as they raise the gleaming spears. 

Swaggering in the escort were Dinkas of their own tribe, 
changed by civilization into superior beings who looked 
upon them with contempt—speaking Arabic, and scarcely 
understanding the wistful questioning in the language of 
a far-off boyhood. They were not brutal to their hapless 
brothers, but treated them with the scornful toleration 
of conquerors. 

The rebels were marched to the landing-place, and 
Markoi, carried by reason of the unhealed wound, led the 
doleful procession to the double-decked sandel, or barge, 
that would be their habitation until the journey ended at 
Omdurman. 

As they stepped upon the iron deck, hard and chill to 
feet that had only known the kindly earth, they raised a 
wail of utter misery, reminding the Bimbashi yet again of 
the sorrowing spaniel, and underlining the full meaning 
of the words, “‘ For all prisoners and captives.” 

To the exiles, the passage down the White Nile was a 
nightmare of depression and discomfort. The small steamer, 
pushing and towing the crowded barges, was, to their minds, 
the relentless monster tearing them from the last view of 
homeland. 

The strange conversation, punctuated by loud gusts of 
laughter from the soldiers, and the continual racket of 
engines or sternwheel were a bewildering contrast to the 
vast silences of the grass plains. 

Then there was the hateful food. The Army ration 
biscuit was an abomination to them at first, and the absence 
of women to cook the daily meal brought an additional 
pang of loneliness to heavy hearts. But the cup of tribula- 
tion overflowed when the question of clothing arose. It 
was impossible to disembark in the state of nature to which 
they were accustomed, and instructions were given them 
to don the military jumper-shirt and khaki shorts. To 
skins that had never known clothing of any kind the 
torment of irritation was maddening from the contact of 
these coarse clothes, and Markoi, caught in the act of 
throwing the detested shorts into the muddy Nile, learnt 
his first lesson in discipline. 

The nature of the country had completely changed as 
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they fared northwards. The dreary banks of the river were 
devoid of trees (cut down years before for steamer fuel), 
and the soil became drier and less fertile as the outposts of 
the desert encroached on the vegetation. 

All thoughts of escape had been abandoned, for of what 
purpose was it to be at large in such a devil’s land as this ? 

To their confused minds the passing through the opened 
span of mighty Kosti Bridge was an entrance to a shadowy 
hell, for there blew a fierce haboub. The air was thick 
with flying sand that blotted out the landscape, overcasting 
the light of day in a pall of sombre brown. Far above 
their heads, upon the towering structure of the bridge, was 
a waiting train—a monstrosity of magic, dimly seen through 
the distorting curtain of storm. 

The first ray of brightness in their new life was the gay 
excitement of arrival at Omdurman. 

Most of the garrison was there to welcome the return 
of the victorious column, the steeply sloping bank being 
a mass of vivid, coloured movement. Women, clothed in 
gala tobes, shrilled the curious “‘lu’luing” in Soudanese 
greeting. Regimental bands, brass instruments flashing 
in the sunlight, blared out the warlike Dervish songs, with 
crash of cymbal and drum. To the captive Dinkas the 
barbaric music was balm to the soul, for the full-blooded 
airs appealed to their savagery. 

In better spirit they were formed in ranks behind the 
fighting companies, marching for the first time as part of 
a cheering battalion, passing among a tumult of rejoicing 
to the mud-built barracks. 

On the following day the raw recruits were paraded for 
an interview with the British Bey, and Markoi, being the 
son of a chief, was their chosen spokesman. 

He limped at the head of the party, behind a Soudanese 
officer, who, although a Dinka by race, had but the vaguest 
memory of a native land from which he had been stolen 
when a terrified little boy by Arab slave-dealers. But the 
tie of blood remained: he wished these men of his own tribe 
to make a good impression. His advice to them on their 
deportment was as follows : 

“*O prisoners of war,” said he, “see to it that you look 
the Sartel Bey in the eyes; do not cast your own upon the 
ground, as you must before the Mek in your villages. You 
are to be soldiers, and in time will carry the rifle; therefore 
do not bear yourselves like slaves. Stand still before him, 
and refrain from scratching your backs where the clothing 
irks you. Above all, remember he is a warrior of high 
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temper, but just and generous to the battalion. By God’s 
will you shall go into battle with him one of these days. 
Now come into the Presence.” 

The orderly-room, of corrugated iron and match-boarding, 
was stifling in the heat, despite the early hour. With 
tarbush pushed back from his forehead, the Bey had just 
finished the routine work of the morning, when the native 
officer entered and saluted, giving the formal daily greeting : 
“May your day be happy, Your Honour the Colonel. The 
prisoners are here for your inspection.” 

The captives were brought in, their wondering eyes 
roaming from the seated commander behind the littered 
table to white walls adorned with large coloured prints 
portraying King Edward and the Sultan of Egypt. 

They noticed the bright-hued rug lying in front of them, 
with curiosity as to its purpose. A distant bugle-call drew 
their attention to the open door, where a silent group of 
soldiers in clean khaki stood waiting in the shade. The 
new chief at the table was speaking, and they looked at 
him once more, remembering the instruction to keep the 
head erect. It was a stern face to gaze on, though lit by 
kindly understanding of their present unhappiness. 

Then to the bitterly homesick men there came a joyful 
recognition: the Bimbashi with whom they had acquaintance 
in the field was standing beside the Bey, and in pathetic 
satisfaction they learnt that this Turk * would be their 
“head man,” supervising their early training. 

The interview was soon over, and the newly joined were 
marched to the river for a final bathe, prior to arraying 
themselves in the uniform of H.H. the Sultan. 

Before commencing any martial exercises, however, they 
were permitted to assimilate the atmosphere of a novel life, 
but not in idleness. 

After light fatigue work in the morning came the 
relaxation of strenuous games, all most puzzling to these 
savages, who do not practise this method of keeping fit. 

Thus they were ranged in two parties, facing each other 
in mimic battle. Into their midst was thrown a hard white 
ball; then among them stormed the Bimbashi, hot and 
perspiring, hounding them on with a shrill whistle. When 
Markoi struck an enemy on the skull, drawing blood with 
the handy curved club provided for the purpose, the 
whistle blew his praise, stopping the fray for a space ; again, 
when the opposing side brought a fast runner to earth by 
— name of Turk is given to all Europeans by the savages of the 
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use of the clubs as throwing-sticks, the birdlike note rangjgf the 
out once more to mark the piece of skill. gest € 

At an early period of their training they learnt to laugh,|sealed 
looking to their white leader for the invention of a fresh|whilst 
source of merriment. upon 

By slow degrees they were losing the feeling of crushing}sketcl 
loneliness that weighed upon their souls, and awakening}io rul 
curiosity about the present helped to dim the pictures off critic’ 
the past. 

The first excursions into the realms of simple gymnastics} jn th 
provided a completely happy morning. Long thin legs 
that would carry the loose-knit bodies at a loping run for} the 
fifteen miles without the slightest distress were humorously 
ineffective when vaulting the “horse.” At the command 
of the Soudanese N.C.O. (a stocky Nuba of contrasting 
height to his lanky pupils) the leading recruit, moving from } old ] 
the ranks at a shambling gallop, and after a coy swerve or | turb 
two, would hurl himself high into the air above the horse in } of di 
praiseworthy abandon, returning to earth through the out- 


men 
stretched arms of the instructor in crumpled collapse. one 
When the budding soldiers realized that the Bimbashi | ani: 
was approachable, they opened their hearts to him, the | ing 
child-like intelligence stirring to ask a thousand questions in | jmr 


solution of the mysteries surrounding them. | 

The little tin-pot steam tram that dashed across Omdur- | No 
man town at about three miles an hour (if no children, . 
donkeys, or camels happened to be on the rails)—what | the 
potent demon had made this marvel? The ferry that | flat 
braved the mighty Nile, journeying to Khartoum on the 
other side of the river—who had imprisoned the slaves | jj 
within its bowels to work the clanking paddle-wheels so that | the 
the giant craft forced a way against the full flood ? 

Then, again and again, the question, When would they | ho 


be allowed to carry a rifle and fire at targets on the 
range ? 


m 

Fading in the light of new interests, the memory of | ¢h 
the villages was already blurred, while, intercourse with | g¢ 
their older comrades forcing them to acquire a knowledge of yy 
Arabic, it followed that the Dinka tongue fell into disuse. | es 

In the fullness of time, after the elementaries of “ pre- | 0 
liminary musketry ”’ had prepared them for the event, the | 


order went forth for the first appearance on the range. 
During the simple lessons in the bewildering science, the | 4 
recruits, under the impression that they must make this 
latest effort for their amusement a success (to please the 
lovable but eccentric white officer), entered into the game 
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of the rifle-resting-on-a-tripod, for aiming drill, with the 
zest of schoolboys. With broad grins and hermetically 
sealed left eye, the breath was restrained to danger-point 
whilst the sights were aligned with lamentable inaccuracy 
upon an absurdly adjacent black spot. Having taken a 
sketchy aim, they left the weapon on the tripod, according 
to rules, and stood erect, still smiling, to receive the scathing 
criticism of the sorely tried instructor. 

On discovering that there was nothing really diverting 
in the solemn rites, they lapsed into the depths of ennui ; 
but assurance being given that no likelihood of their firing 
the precious rifle could be considered until an improvement 
became manifest, a serious attempt to master the art ensued. 

Markoi reasoned thus: His father, in common with a 
few other potentates of the tribe, had possessed a rickety 
old Remington (bereft of back and foresight), and when these 
turbulent gentry joined battle with an enemy, the ceremony 
of discharge consisted of a vigorous dance, to the accompani- 
ment of ear-splitting whoops, the firearms being twirled in 
one hand above the head. At the crucial moment there was 
an imposing bang and a cloud of black smoke, very demoraliz- 
ing to the foe; the direction of the bullet was of minor 
importance. 

Three months had elapsed, and in the cool dawn of a 
November day the Dinkas, no longer in dejected disarray, 
marched blithely towards the mirage that formed before 
them in the desert. On their right the brown mass of 
flat-roofed Omdurman awoke to the morning’s business in 
a grey veil of wood smoke; away to their left the White 
Nile, dull silver through the river mist, wound south to 
their half-forgotten country; ahead of them the Bimbashi, 
riding a fresh pony, exercised him at the gallop, the rapid 
hoof-beats thrumming loudly on the still air. 


As the cheerful company approached the range, it- was 


| met by a young Egyptian Mulazim, detailed to assist at 


the firing-point. He was one of the few Egyptian officers 
serving with this Soudanese battalion, and looked upon his 
necessary tour of duty in the south as a purgatory to be 
escaped from at the first opportunity. Like most of his 
race, he was by temperament non-soldierly, and unfitted 
to be in charge of the tribesmen, who despised him. » Hating 
them in consequence, he took every chance of sneering at 
the men as “slaves,” but always in the absence of British 
officers, whose discipline and authority over the warlike 
natives made it possible for him to do so with impunity. 
The sun rose as the white targets were hoisted above 
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the ground-level, each with its black “ bull” in bold relief 
against the butt of sand that stopped the flying bullets. 

The recruits were now at the important milestone of 
their military career, and keen eyes lit with anticipation as 
they lay down in preparation to fire. Before the ammuni- 
tion was issued they were bidden to aim and release the 
trigger a few times, thus to gain confidence prior to the 
despatch of the epoch-making first round. 

Markoi, unsteady with eagerness, heard the quiet voice 


of the Bimbashi in his ear, and turned to see him stretched 


beside him on the ground. White face and black were 
close together as simple advice was given; then a forefinger 
slipped over that of the savage, to demonstrate once more 
by example how pressure on the trigger should be exerted. 

From that moment he was possessed of Markoi’s dog- 
like affection. But alas for the desire to do well in the 
eyes of his instructor; the smack of the rifle and the 
resulting echo from the butt were almost simultaneous; then 
followed a breath-pause whilst the hidden markers sought 
a small puncture, first in the black disc, secondly, with 
dwindling optimism, in the virgin white; finally across the 
target waved a red and white flag, denoting the failure of 
the shot. 

** Ziff!” called the Mulazim in loud contempt, and a 
titter of laughter rippled from the score-keepers. 

** Suliman Effendi, you will keep order at the firing-point 
and stop that idle talk!’ ‘The British officer’s rebuke had 
the desired effect; then he pointed out to the crestfallen 
boy the regrettable fact of his rifle being sighted to twelve 
hundred yards. The irregularity had been duly observed 
beforehand by his instructor, who kept silence until the 
depressing outcome should underline the object-lesson. 

During the subsequent practice there was a period of 
some slackness on the part of the markers, and the Bimbashi, 
ordering a temporary “ cease fire,” went off to the target 
gallery to instil a little ginger into the drooping spirits of 
the bored old soldiers. He found, as is usual on such 
occasions, that his unheralded descent to the platform 
below ground-level galvanized the wilting markers into 
feverish activity. Even as his riding-boots came into view 
on the steeply cut steps a merry old Soudanese Shawish, 
who in spite of being responsible for the maintenance of 
decorum was entertaining his delighted command with an 
engrossing narrative of adventure among some wayward 
ladies of his acquaintance, suddenly became austere, sternly 
chiding an inoffensive listener for misplaced levity. - 
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His superior was not in the least deceived. As he 
watched the line of targets that now rose and fell with the 
precision of machinery, the bullets smacking through the 
canvas or finding an ignominious bed in the background 
of sand, he smiled at the virtuous concentration of his men, 
thinking how much akin they were to their English com- 
rades in simplicity of character. 

Then there came an abrupt cessation to the clamour 
of crackling echoes, the markers standing idle as the rattle 
of iron frames died away. 

Going to the field telephone, he called up the firing-point, 
and the thin sound of the Egyptian’s voice came through: 

‘* There has been evil work here, Your Honour. One of 
the recruits has made an attempt to shoot me. What shall 
I do now?” 

The precautionary flag rose as he replaced the instrument; 
then he slowly returned to where a hubbub of angry jabber- 
ing broke the desert silence, and a mob of gesticulating 
men had gathered round the Mulazim. 

Markoi was held between an armed escort, defiant rage 
blazing in his face. 

In obedience to a quiet command, the tumult subsided, 
the savage Dinkas forming into fiercely muttering ranks. 

‘* What is the trouble here, O Suliman Effendi ? ” 

“This new askari—this Markoi,’’ came the stammering 
reply—‘“ I. was instructing him, even as Your Honour 
would have done, and he straightway assailed me with many 
bad words. of insult. Then, when I bade him be silent, 
and treat me with respect, be became a magnoon, firing 
at me with his rifle. By Allah, he is a very evil man, and is 
indeed magnoon !” 

Turning from the badly frightened Mulazim, the Bim- 
bashi beckoned to the senior Soudanese, drawing him apart. 

“Tell me the truth, Ahmed Ibrahim. What befell in this 
matter ? ”’ 

“It was thus, Sartek. After you had gone to the lazy 
soldiers at the butts, Suliman Effendi went among the 

Mustagadeen, calling them dogs and slaves. Some he struck 
with his parade cane, saying they should wear the tobes 
of women. In time he comes to Markoi, who was firing his 
practice. He does not like this boy, and began to laugh at 
him, ‘telling him he was as one of his own cows, Your 
Honour knows the evil of this saying. Once more he struck 
with the stick, speaking of the mother of Markoi and those 
who had their will with her. Then was the rifle fired, but 
by accident when the boy was reloading, his head being 
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turned by reason of the foul words. This is true, by God! 
and as the young man is not of my country, there is no need 
for me to lie.” 

The story was corroborated by a score-keeper who had 
been sitting close behind the recruit. 

Again recalled, the Egyptian answered a direct question: 
“Suliman Effendi, did you. strike this askari with your 
stick ? ”’ 

With fine show of outraged propriety came the reply: 

‘Never, as Allah is my witness.. And has not the Sartel 
Bey given command that this must not be done ?” 

-It was an impasse such as frequently arose in dealing 
with the antagonistic races, and further difficulty of a just 
decision lay in the readiness of both sides to lie whole- 
heartedly against each other. But once again the necessity 
came to the fore of backing up the weak authority of the 
Egyptian among the black troops. 

The Bimbashi addressed the formed ranks: ‘“‘ Hear me, 
O soldiers! There has been bad discipline and disorder on 
parade. This officer tells me that no man was beaten by 
him, but——-”” An angry growl of “Katab” passed through 
the company. 

“That is so, Hadritak, on my military honour,” 
exclaimed the Mulazim, hoping his word would be accepted. 

*‘ Ismail Suliman Effendi, you lie!” 

All turned at the sound of the incisive voice. The Bey 
had ridden up, unheard in the soft sand. 

** From the distance I saw you beat this askari. You will 

o to your quarters, and remain there until I send for you. 
his recruit”—he pointed at Markoi—“‘will be brought 
before me at maktab, after the shooting is finished.” 

The interrupted musketry proceeded, and at the con- 
clusion the Bey, riding ahead with his junior during the 
chastened return to barracks, noted the latter’s silent 
disappointment at the untoward end of the first day on the 
range, and took pains to reassure him. 

“You mustn’t let this sort of contretemps get on your 
nerves; it’s all part of the show, and bound to happen when 
you're dealing with the Gippy. Some day perhaps we shall 
gain our end, and find ’em turning into good officers who 
speak the truth and shame the devil. Anyhow, that’s 
the general idea, so do your damnedest. I'll see your pal, 
Markoi, in an hour’s time.”’ 

Due form and ceremony were observed during the 
investigation of the case. Evidence was given, with a 
wealth of irrelevant detail and expressive pantomime, by 
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the Soudanese witnesses of the offence. Allah was invoked 
(in every sentence) to testify to the outstanding probity 
of each voluble paragon, and in deference to custom their 
long-winded and highly untruthful orations were listened to 
in Stoic patience. 

The prisoner, badly flustered by the repeated exhorta- 
tions from his escort to stand still and refrain from emulating 
the restiveness of his near relation, the monkey, was deeply 
impressed by all the bother on his behalf, reasoning in his 
savage mind that these casual-seeming chiefs, who took such 
pains to arrive at the plain facts of his misdeeds, were 
perhaps a shield against oppression, and told his version 
with obvious truth. 

At last the Bey gave judgment. In view of the short 
service of the delinquent, and the unpremeditated nature of 
this serious crime, etc., and the fact that these men 
were now soldiers of the Sultan, and therefore not to be 
struck on parade, the sentence would be—ten days con- 
finement to the lines (with their attendant penalty of 
constant “‘ fatigues ”’). 

After such a solemn ritual, Markoi had expected death 
at least, and as he gathered the outcome from the colloquial 
and very bowdlerized explanation of the punishment by the 
native adjutant, his face lost the sullen look of resignation. 

Hustled out of the Presence to make room for another 
offender, he found himself free of the escort and at liberty 
to go among his Dinka comrades, telling them, with par- 
donable embellishments, the astounding news of recruit 
or trained warrior being as equals in gaining the unbiased 
ear of these strange Turks, who read men’s thoughts even 
as their own witch-doctors, and, more astounding by far, 
did not share the expensive habits of those sages, whose 
blindness when examining the scales of justice could be 
healed by discreet remuneration. 

A. J. Pott 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE principal treaty initialed at Locarno is the so-called 
Western Pact, now to be known as the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee, of which the following is an unofficial translation: 


TREATY OF MUTUAL GUARANTEE 


THE President of the German Reich, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
the President of the French Republic, and His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions ‘beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of Italy— 

Anxious to satisfy the desire for security and protection which animates the 
peoples upon whom fell the scourge of the war of 1914-18, taking note of the 
abrogation of the treaties for the neutralization of Belgium, and conscious of 
the necessity of ensuring peace in the area which has so frequently been the 
scene of European conflicts, animated also with the sincere desire of giving to 
all the signatory Powers concerned supplementary guarantees within the frame- 
work of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the treaties in force between 
them— 

Have determined to conclude a treaty with these objects and have appointed 
as their plenipotentiaries . . . who, having communicated their full powers 
found in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The high contracting parties collectively and severally guarantee in the 
manner provided in the following articles the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo resulting from the frontiers between Germany and Belgium and 
between Germany and France and the inviolability of the said frontiers as fixed 
by or in pursuance of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles on the 28th June, 
1919, and also the observance of the stipulations of Articles 42 or 43 of the said 
treaty concerning the demilitarized zone. 


ARTICLE 2 


Germany and Belgium and also Germany and France mutually undertake 
that they will in no case attack or invade each other or resort to war against 
each other, 


This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of — 


1. Theexercise of the right of legitimate defence—that is to say, resistance to 
a violation of the undertaking contained in the previous paragraph or to a flagrant 
breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the said Treaty of Versailles, if such breach 
constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression and by reason of the assembly 
of armed forces in the demilitarized zone immediate action is necessary. 

2. Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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3. Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by the 
Council of the League of Nations, or in pursuance of Article 15, par. 7, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, provided that in this last event the action 
is directed against a State which was the first to attack. 


ARTICLE 3 


In view of the undertakings entered into in Article 2 of the present treaty 
Germany and Belgium and Germany and France undertake to settle by peaceful 
means and in the manner laid down herein all questions of every kind which 
may arise between them and which it may not be possible to settle by the 
normal methods of diplomacy. 

Any question with regard to which the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective rights shall be submitted to judicial decision, and the parties undertake 
to comply with such decision. All other questions shall be submitted to a 
Conciliation Commission. If the proposals of this Commission are not accepted 
by the two parties the question shall be brought before the Council of the League 
of Nations, which will deal with it in accordance with Article 15 of the Covenant 
of the League. The detailed arrangements for effecting such peaceful settle- 
ment are the subject of special agreements signed this day. 


ARTICLE 4 


1. If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a violation of Article 2 
of the present treaty or a breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
has been or is being committed, it shall bring the question at once before the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

2. As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that such 
violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its finding without delay 
to the Powers signatory of the present treaty, who severally agree that in such 
case they will each of them come immediately to the assistance of the Power 
against whom the act complained of is directed. 

3. In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present treaty or of 
® flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by one of the 
high contracting parties, each of the other contracting parties hereby undertakes 
immediately to come to the help of the party against whom such a violation 
or breach has been directed as soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy 
itself that this violation constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression and that 
by reason either of the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities 
or of the assembly of armed forces in the demilitarized zone immediate action 
is necessary. 

Nevertheless the Council of the League of Nations, which will be seised of the 
question in accordance with the first paragraph of this article, will issue its 
findings, and the high contracting parties undertake to act in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Council, provided that they are concurred in by 
all the members other than the representatives of the parties which have engaged 
in hostilities. 


ARTICLE 5 


The provisions of Article 3 of the present treaty are placed under the guarantee 
of the high contracting parties as provided by the following stipulations : 

If one of the Powers referred to in Article 2 refuses to submit a dispute to 
peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, and 
commits a violation of Article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of Articles 42 
or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the provisions of Article 4 shall apply. 
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Where one of the Powers referred to in Article 3 without committing a 
violation of Article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful settlement or to 
comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, the other party shall bring the matter 
before the Council of the League of Nations, and the Council shall propose what 


steps shall be taken. The high contracting parties shall comply with these 
proposals. 


ARTICLE 6 


The provisions of the present treaty do not affect the rights and obligations 
of the high contracting parties under the Treaty of Versailles or under arrange- 


ments supplementary thereto, including the agreements signed in London 
on the 30th August, 1924. 


ARTICLE 7 


The present treaty, which is designed to ensure the maintenance of peace 
and is in conformity with the Covenant of the League of Nations, shall not be 
interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to take whatever action may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of the world. 


ARTICLE 8 


The present treaty shall be registered at the League of Nations in accordance 
with the Covenant of the League. It shall remain in force until the Council, 
acting on a request of one or other of the high contracting parties, notified to 
the other signatory Powers three months in advance, and voting at least by a 
two-thirds majority, decides that the League of Nations ensures sufficient pro- 
tection to the high contracting parties; the treaty shall cease to have effect 
on the expiration of a period of one year from such decision. 


ARTICLE 9 


The present treaty shall impose no obligation upon any of the British 
Dominions, or upon India, unless the Government of such Dominion, or of 
India, signifies its acceptance thereof. 


ARTICLE 10 


The present treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be deposited 
at Geneva in the archives of the League of Nations as soon as possible. It 
shall enter into force as soon as all the ratifications have been deposited and 
Germany has become a member of the League of Nations. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, will be deposited in the archives 
of the League of Nations, and the Secretary-General will be requested to 
transmit certified copies to each of the high contracting parties. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty. 


Done at Locarno the sixteenth of October, 1925. 


LUTHER. 

STRESEMANN. 

EMILE VANDERVELDE. 
A. BrIAnp. 

AvsTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 


of 
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THE ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS 


[FIELD-MarsHaL LorRD GRENFELL’S attractive Memoirs, 


_|partly published in the Morning Post and now appearing in 


full in book form, contain this deeply interesting account 
of the Armistice negotiations in November 1918, which will 
increase the regret that Allied Fighting Men had no say in 
the subsequent Paris Peace Conference. } 


The following is a first-hand narrative of the Armistice negotiations : 


Written from a train in Compiégne Forest. 


Sir Rosslyn Wemyss reached Paris this morning, and we set off after lunch, 
in three cars, arriving at Marshal Foch’s headquarters about 4. Wemyss went in 
to see him for a few minutes, and we then went on to General Du Cane’s chateau 
for tea. He is the principal British Liaison Officer. 

We arrived at the station of Senlis at 5 p.m. and embarked in our train, and 
#8 soon as the Marshal arrived the train started for a destination unknown 
to us. We got here about 7, and are in a siding in the middle of a beautiful 
forest, cut off from the world except by telephone. We dined after we stopped, 
and then met the Marshal and his Staff. He has only got half a dozen—General 
Weygand, his Chief of Staff, and others whose names I don’t yet know. They 
are all as charming as possible, and we are most comfortable. 

We British have a wagon-lit to ourselves with all possible conveniences ; 
there are several other wagons-lit and a dining saloon, the Marshal’s own saloon, 
and one or two saloon cars fitted up as offices, typing and telephone rooms. 

The Boches ought to have arrived about midnight, but only got here at 
7a.m. in a similar train, which pulled up on a siding about 100 yards away. 

As soon as they arrived, Weygand sent to their train and intimated that if 
they wished to see the Marshal he would be disposed to receive them in his train 
at 9 a.m. exactly. 

The party consists of four plenipotentiaries and two officer interpreters. There 
are two civilians—Erzberger, the Catholic Liberal Deputy and Secretary of State, 
Minister Count Obendorff (a diplomat)—Major-General von Winterfeldt and 
Captain von Vanselow of the German Navy. The Boches evidently wish to 
make it principally a civilian affair and the French and we are very angry with 
them for only sending military and naval officers of rather subordinate rank. 

At 9 a.m. the party approached us in single file and got into the saloon, where, 
with the exception of Foch and Wemyss, who remained in the Marshal’s saloon, 
we received them stiffly but courteously. The Boches all looked most uncom- 
fortable and rather nervous. Weygand then said he would announce their 
arrival to the Marshal, and went to fetch him. Foch and Wemyss then entered 
and exchanged salutes, and we lined up on each side of the table. 

Foch then asked the reason of their visit, and they said they had come to “ hear 
the Allies’ propositions for the creation of an Armistice.” The Marshal then 
said that he had no propositions to make, so Obendorff read an extract from 
President Wilson’s last despatch. That would not do for Foch, and he asked 
then definitely to state if they had come to ask for an Armistice. 
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On their saying that such was the case, Foch asked for their credentials, and 
he and Wemyss retired to examine them. 

On their return, Foch asked Erzberger to introduce the members of the 
Mission, and then did the same for us. He then informed them that he ws 
empowered by the Allied Governments to communicate to them the terms or 
which the Armistice would be granted. The terms were then read out to them 
and evidently made them squirm, but they were probably prepared for most of 
them, as they must know the present military position and the state of mutiny 
that is in their fleet. When the reading of the terms was completed, Winter. 
feldt had the cheek to ask for a suspension of hostilities in order to save further 
loss of life. Of course Foch refused, and they then asked for copies of the terms, 
for facilities to send a radio message to their Government, and for sending § 
courier with a copy of the text to their Government. This was agreed to, and 
they then retired till 4.30, when we are to meet again to go through the clauses, 

Erzberger was very nervous at first, and spoke with some difficulty, the 
General awfully sad, the diplomat very much on the alert, and the sailor sullen 
and morose. 

Later.—The only thing that happened this afternoon was that Capt. Vanselow 
came to discuss certain points in the naval terms. He positively cringed to us, 
and was like a whipped dog. He said the country and Army would starve 
if-we did not remove our blockade, that their Army did very well in April and May, 
but that after that Bolshevism crept in. Von Winterfeldt told Weygand much 
the same, and it is remarkable that there is not a sign of the usual German arro- 
gance and insolence from any of the party. They evidently realize that the game 
is up, and are trying to work on our feelings by impressing on us the seriousness 


of Bolshevism. The Army is badly shaken, and Staff disarranged, so much s0 }; 


that the courier was unable to pass the lines last night, as they fired on him in 
his car and he had to turn back. This means that we are not likely to hear 
anything to-day. 

Sunday.—Here we are still in the same place, and are no further at present, 
as the courier did not pass the lines till after two yesterday afternoon, and besides 
that, there is a revolution going on in Germany with a new Government in power, 
and it is impossible to find out whom we are really dealing with. 

We had a busy evening after dinner discussing a paper sent us by our neigh- 
bours in the opposite train. 

Monday, Paris.—The Armistice was signed at 5.15 this morning, after a three 
hours’ meeting, so we were up all night. There were one or two informal meetings 
during the day between Weygand and von Winterfeldt, and they sent in a long 
paper protesting against some of the terms, but it was evident from their manner 
that they thought they would have to agree, and in the evening they got a tele- 
gram from the Chancellor telling them to sign with certain reservations, but 
eventually they signed with only a few modifications. Erzberger did most of 
the talking and was evidently pleased to get it over, as he must want to get back. 
The soldier seemed to feel it greatly, the sailor did so less, the diplomat didn’t say 
much, but I expect he was thinking a great deal. After signing they read a declar- 
ation saying how hard it was on the women and children and how well they 
had fought. 

Foch was splendid, very quiet and dignified and very firm. Winterfeldt’s 
father was one of the people who made out the terms of surrender at Sedan in 
1870. The things they minded most were the short time of evacuation of the 
various countries and the continuation of the blockade. They made much more 
fuss about them than the giving up of submarines and ships. 
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HIGHBROW ART 


[KEEN satisfaction has been caused outside “ Highbrow ” 


ircles by an address delivered by that famous portrait 
inter, Mr. John Collier, at the Authors’ Club on October 
ith, on tendencies in modern art, reported in the Daily 
Telegraph of the following day.] 


The Hon. John Collier prefaced his speech with an expression of concern at 
the state of modern art, by which he meant that form of painting and sculpture 
extravagantly praised by the art critics and imitated with great success by 
the youngest art students. They knew the kind of thing. It was called 
“advanced ’’ art, and all the other forms were called old-fashioned. It was 
regarded with loathing by the plain man, and he was a plain man. 

“There are two things,” he said, “‘ that chiefly strike me about this very 
modern art. One is that it is so extraordinarily ugly, and the other is that it 
isso absolutely inhuman.” Referring to Epstein’s Rima as a concrete instance— 
not a picture, hut a bas-relief—he proceeded: ‘‘ Here you have a female figure 
purporting to represent an exquisitely beautiful girl—at least she is so described 
by Hudson, and surely he ought to know. And what do we get? I have no 
hesitation in calling it a bestial figure, horribly misshapen, with enormous, 
dlawlike hands, an enormous and distorted pelvis, and the head and face of a 
microcephalous idiot. Nearly all the critics, and some of the ‘highbrows’ 
who are not critics, go into ecstasies over this monstrous perversion of the female 
form. If they met a woman like that in the streets they would flee from her, 
shrieking, but because it was by Epstein they are almost willing to embrace 
her—a thought which gives me nausea. Epstein, for some quite unexplained 
reason, is one of the small group of modern artists who in the eyes of the critics 
can do no wrong. 

““What most distresses me about the business is that Bernard Shaw has 
expressed his approval of this monstrosity. This cuts me to the heart, for I 
have a great admiration of Bernard Shaw, both as a man and as a writer. But 
he has one fatal weakness—he is so much influenced by public opinion. It is, 
of course, a negative influence. He is compelled by his nature to contradict 
any opinion which is held by the public. This opinion may be quite right. It 
may be just the opinion that Bernard Shaw himself would hold—if only the 
public did not. But it is a fatal compulsion ; he must contradict it with all the 
resources of a great master of vigorous English. Now, the wholesome British 
public will not have Rima at any price, so Shaw has to praise her—I am sure 
with great reluctance. He is a man of far too good taste to admire distorted 
female figures if he can possibly help it, but he cannot. Of course, not all the 
manifestations of the modern movement are of this blatant ugliness, but there 
are practically no pleasant, wholesome, good-looking people to be found in it. 
Even the portraits which are forced to have some semblance of humanity make 
their victims as little human as possible. 

“ Are we really such a collection of freaks as the modern portrait painters 
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would make out ? Have we degenerated so grossly from the time when Sir 
Joshua, Gainsborough, and Romney were painting such very pleasant-looking 
people ? There seems to be none of them left to-day. Any picture which tells 
a story which has a human interest, apart from its pattern and its technique, is 
at once taboo. The display of emotion, which used to be quite an important 


part of the painter’s art, is entirely absent. I believe this quality in a picture ; 


is called ‘literary,’ and in this gathering I need not emphasize what a dreadful 
quality this must necessarily be. There are, it is true, arrangements of figures 
— if possible, meaningless. These figures are very commonly grotesque. Some- 
times, as with the Cubists, they are just arrangements of geometrical forms, so 
that a human figure looks like an ill-constructed machine which certainly would 
not work. Pictures of this kind are ugly and monotonous, but they are not 80 
degrading as the closer misrepresentations of the human form. 

‘* Figures which give a low and bestial type of humanity are far worse than 
any silly arrangement of cubes and triangles. The eye soon gets accustomed to 
anything. In the history of fashion, especially female fashion, there have been 
all sorts of distortions of the human figure which pass muster for awhile as 
beauties. The tight waists and crinolines of the Early Victorian era, the bustles 
of a later period, in which we saw girls endeavouring to simulate the hindward 
contours of the Hottentot Venus—the curious fashion of the present time, 
when women’s waists, instead of being where Nature placed them, are half-way 
down their thighs—all these things show how easily we can get to tolerate 
unwholesome distortions of the naturally beautiful female form. And ‘this 
raises @ question which is much more important than any merely artistic matter, 
for it concerns the future of the race. Women are in a large majority in the 
British Isles, so that men—very unfairly—have a considerable choice of mates. 
We are a sentimental nation and averse from the matrimonial ways of the Latin 
races, who are chiefly guided in their mating by very solid considerations— 
mostly monetary. We generally marry girls because we like their looks. This 
works out very well for the race as long as we have a proper standard of beauty, 
but if this standard is so distorted that we look with longing eyes on the women 
who remind us of the masterpieces of modern art—then Heaven help us! 

“Tam not much afraid for the average man—I think he is Epstein-proof 
—but I am much concerned about the young highbrows. Suppose they became 
attracted by real women who more or less resembled their artistic ideals! I 
tremble to think what their descendants would be like. Let us hope they will 
be as sterile in their matrimony as they often are in their artistic and literary 
activities. Of course, my opinions will be put down to the pig-headed obscu- 
rantism of an old fogy who is far too stupid to understand the manifold 
excellences of modern art. But these are not merely the opinions of an old 
fogy. You all know the work of Mr. Aldous Huxley. He can hardly be 
described as prejudiced against modern movements. To call him a stupid old 
fogy would be an obvious exaggeration ; he might almost be described as an 
ultra-modern writer, and yet I find in his latest book, Along the Road, some 
passages which strangely agree with my own views. Listen to this: 

“There are many young people who in their anxiety not to be thought old- 
fashioned regard all pictures bearing a close resemblance to their subjects as 
highly suspicious. To these ascetics all natural beauty, when reproduced by 
art, is damnable. A beautiful woman accurately painted is ‘ chocolate-boxy.’ 
If a work of art is obviously charming, then, according to these people, it must 
also necessarily be bad. . . . The muddier the colours, the more distorted the 
figures, the higher the art. There are hundreds of young painters who dare not 
paint realistically and charmingly, even if they could, for fear of losing the 
esteem of the young connoisseurs who are their patrons. 

“*I might leave the matter there, but I don’t like to end on a note of sheer 


\ being choked by convention and unreality. 
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Is there nothing to be done? Is there no hope for those of us 
ature and hate ugliness and caricature ? The only remedy I can see 
ure ’—something like the pre-Raphaelite movement 
vation of British Art, which was 
We must return to ‘ representa- 
We must sink our personalities, not obtrude 
them. We must no longer allow the often not very attractive personalities of 
the modern artists to sprawl at large over the fair face of Nature. ‘ Ilse faisait 
tout petit devant la nature,’ as Zola said of his artist-hero in ?@uvre. Surely 
this is a more becoming attitude than that of the blatant modernist. Let us 
adopt it as our watchword, and be humble about it.” 


pessimism. 

who love N: 
is a movement ‘ back to Nat 
of my childhood, that for a time was the sal 


tion,’ the bugbear of the critics. 
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PROHIBITION IN U.S.A. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


AMONG numerous drawbacks to our present sectional 
method of gathering American news, which places 
the British Press and the British Public in touch with 
but one corner of a corner of the Great Republic, 
is the difficulty of forming any opinion worth having 
as to the results of Prohibition across the Atlantic. 
I have no more sympathy with tyranny, whether in the 
American form of compulsory teetotalism, than with the 
Prussian form of ‘ Militarism,” which, by the way, since 
the Armistice American influence has been exerted to 
preserve. I am confident that Prohibition would not 
suit this country, where the spirit of individual liberty is 
more highly developed in all social matters than elsewhere. 
I should, however, like to know how far this interesting 
experiment has failed or succeeded in the United States. 
This is by no means easy, because I derived practically 
all my information concerning American affairs from those 
who, ab initio, have been in revolt against the Volstead Law, 
which they represented to be the handiwork of an insig- 
nificant minority and must inevitably be repealed whenever 
the majority realized the trick played upon them. Alterna- 
tively I was assured by our usual misinformants on the 
other side, by English travellers as well as by most American 
tourists, that though the “ Saloon ”’ might be a thing of the 
past, the present preposterous law would be modified in 
favour of light wines and beer. So far, however, it must 
be admitted that beyond mere assertion there is no evidence 
whatsoever of any likelihood of any amendment of present 
legislation. It is noticeable and distinctly suggestive that 
although New York is continually advertising an “‘ imminent 
struggle” between “‘ Wets” and “ Drys,”’ practical poli- 
ticians of all parties seem remarkably chary of touching 
this question. They prefer to fight on any other platform 
than the repeal of the Volstead Act. It is usually safe to 
assume that “What New York says to-day, the United 
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States will not do to-morrow.” So it has been so far 
with Prohibition, concerning which I fancy the truth 
may be contained in an interesting article in the Spectator 
(September 12th) entitled “Is Prohibition a Failure ?” 
The writer is a Scottish engineer living in one of the 
Southern States who had been moved to protest against 
the erroneous impressions formed by the returning traveller 
from the United States who “has been able only to skim 
the surface of things and not to get right down to the 
life of the ordinary people.” He asserts that the fashion- 
able verdict, namely, that Prohibition is a failure, is either 
“unwittingly ’’ or ‘‘ wilfully’? wrong, and thus explains 
how the casual visitor to the United States is deceived by 
appearances : 


It must be admitted that there is much smuggling of liquor into the cities 
along the Atlantic Coast. This liquor, however, is bought and consumed by 
@ certain class of well-to-do people who have been accustomed in the old days 
to have their cellars full and who are quite sincere in asserting that they cannot 
well get along without it. Another class who buy the smuggled brands are the 
crooks—the men and women who toil not, neither do they spin, but who live 
by various nefarious means. Whisky is distilled in the secluded outskirts of 
both large and small cities., It must be admitted also that there is a certain 
amount of drinking among young people attending high schools and colleges. 
Some of these have access to their parents’ wine-cellars, and others, whose 
parents have no cellars, ape the manners of their richer fellow-students and 
buy a vile form of liquor from the bootleggers. Altogether there is enough 
evidence to deceive the casual visitor to America into thinking that Prohibition 
is a failure. 


In truth, one may say that there is more than enough evi- 
dence in this sense, and the two features of American social 
life that most shock outsiders to-day are (1) the open and 
shameless violation of the law by “‘ the classes,” including 
grave and reverend signiors of the Bench and the Magistracy, 
(2) the spread of drinking among the younger generation of 
both sexes who never thought of such a thing until law- 
breaking became “smart.” These are serious evils, but 
they are not the whole story. The Spectator’s contributor 
stated that the lawbreakers “‘ are probably not more than 
10 per cent. of the total population.” In his opinion, 

the remarkable thing is that the Prohibition law is respected as much as it 


is, especially when one considers the various elements which make up this nation. 
Many representatives of different nationalities who have arrived here recently 
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have been accustomed to alcoholic drink from their childhood and they do not 
find it easy to give it up. Yet it is firmly believed by many that the third 
generation will have no appetite for alcohol at all. No one is bold enough to 
assert that the law will be repealed. A certain number of persons hope’ that 
it: will be modified so as to allow the sale of light wine and beers, but the solid 
body of citizens are against even this. The law-abiding citizens who are the 
backbone of the country and who swing the vote are unalterably opposed to 
bringing back the drink traffic. Even the men who used to patronize the saloons 
are as much opposed as the most rabid Prohibitionists to-.having the saloons 
restored. 


The Spectator’s contributor gave his own evidence for 
what it may be worth: 


For the last ten years I have lived in a town of 200,000 inhabitants, and in 
all that time the number of drunken men seen could be counted on the fingers 
of both hands. As for women, I have never seen one drunk on the streets in 
this period. Poverty has been reduced enormously and people are now better 
fed, better housed and better clothed. One out of every four inhabitants in 
this city owns a motor-car and the banks are filled with the people’s savings. 


Every business man here admits that his employees are more efficient than 
they were in the days of the saloon. Personally, I believe that if the liquor 
interests had been careful to take warning and had conducted their business 
in a reasonable spirit, instead of flouting the attempts of decent. people to secure 
reform, there would have been no Prohibition. 


It may not be the wisest course for Great Britain to go to the full extent of 
the law as it now is in America, but she will inevitably have to curb the traffic of 
hard liquors. If she does not do so for moral reasons she will have to do it for 
economic reasons. Otherwise she will be outdistanced in the industrial race, 


As against the views of the Scottish engineer may be 
set the verdict of more than one weighty body in the 
United States which recently described Prohibition as a 
failure and declared that it is more unpopular than ever. 
Where does the truth lie ? 


